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Voice of Reason 


R NEHRU was asked recently how he could 
approve of co-existence with Russia. He replied 
quite simply that the only alternative to co-existence 

was war, and he disliked that even more. Most people 

now feel that this is a clear statement of the issues. We 
have |-oked the harsh truth in the face and there is no 
longer any room for illusion. Newman once declared that 
it would be better for the skies to fall and the whole of 
mankind to perish than for anyone to tell even a venial lie. 

It was all very well to indulge in such flights of rhetoric 

from a sheltered Victorian pulpit, but that sort of language 

is unlikely to commend itself today when the possibility of 
the human race being blotted out is no mere figure of speech. 

The grim facts are set out starkly in the recent message signed 

by nine leading scientists, including Einstein and Bertrand 

Russe!!. They cannot be repeated too often as long as a 

large and misguided public accepts the attitude of the Vatican 

(described in the Osservatore Romano) which regards mere 

* preservation of the species ° as of less account than * justice °. 

What sort of justice—indeed, what sort of Christianity— 

would condemn two thousand million innocent human beings 

to a slow, agonizing holocaust? 

It was inevitable that the war-time demand for unconditional 
surrender should persist long after actual hostilities had died 
down. The mood of ‘no compromise’ has dominated the 
world of thought as well as of affairs throughout a decade. 
There has been a swing away from the liberal ideas of 
compromise and toleration. Even the so-called revival of 
religion has taken the most obscurantist form, despising 
rational discussion and openly glorifying the crucifixion of 
the intellect. *‘ All or none’ is the most primitive of biological 
responses. Civilized man has gradually grown out of it by 
developing discrimination and rational foresight. We can 
measure Our progress from the brute by the degree in which 
we have tamed our blind reactions and learned to look before 
we leap, to weigh evidence, and substitute opinions that are 
tentative or probable for those snap judgments which give 
the comfort of certainty at the price of error. Between 
civilization and savagery there is only the thinness of paper. 
The difference is due to the still small voice of reason—the 
last gift of evolution, the frailest and the most precious. If 
it is drowned in the fury of rival fanaticisms the story of 
man will be no more than the flicker of a futile adventure 
that ends in the darkness with which it began. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Who Eats the inn a 


HERE is a French saying 

Qui mange du Pape en meurt 

(Who eats the Pope dies). 
Peron seems to have survived his 
dangerous diet, but as far as one 
can judge an extremely obscure 
Situation from a distance—and 
perhaps prematurely—neither side 
can claim the victory. Feelers are 
likely to reach out from behind 
the scenes of the Eucharistic 
Congress at Rio de Janeiro this 
month for a Concordat if it is 
judged that Peron’s position has 
been suificiently weakened by his 
excommunication. 
mean a climb-down on religious 
teaching in schools and possibly 
a plebiscite on the separation of 
Church and State. An attack on 
the divorce law is bound to 
follow any strengthening of the 
hierarchy, and we can be sure 
that no opportunity will be 
missed to bring Argentina into 
line with other Catholic States. 
If diplomacy succeeds where 
bombs have failed, Argentina 
will have exchanged one tyranny 
for another. The Peronista 
movement is not one that people 
with liberal sympathies can ad- 
mire, but the fact that the pot 
calls the kettle black does not 
alter the colour of the kettle. 


Anglican Troubles 


HE rift in the Anglican 

Church over the position of 
the Church of South India is too 
deep to be healed by the 
official distinction between full 
and inter-communion. The trouble 
is that Anglicans do not agree 
upon whether or no they are 
Protestants. When the Indian 
Church admitted Nonconformists 
to its altars High Anglicans were 
horrified, but Evangelicals were 
pleased. Some of the former 
have been openly predicting a 
mass exodus to Rome. To the 
outsider it all sounds like a 
fight over the blue and white 
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tickets of r trade unions. The 
irony is whereas High 
Churchmen claim that a priest 
cannot effec! transubstantiation 
unless he 1s been properly 
ordained, Churchmen do 
not believe transubstantiation, 
and Rom Catholics do not 
believe th: ny priests in the 
Church gland have been 
properly « ved. Neither chas- 
uble nor i se is of any avail 
to them, despite their hurt 
protests the. re regarded by the 
Vatican as different from a 
preacher in Velsh Bethel. The 
lot of fel! ravellers is hard, 
but they netimes make a 
spirited sta I remember seeing 
a notice i re Anglo-Catholic 
Church ran: ‘Mass at 
| | 
| OURC: \TRIBUTORS | 
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eight o'clock for the conversion 
of the Pope.’ 


Testing Einstein’s Theory 

OME of the problems of 

those who are guiding the 
transition in the Far East from 
feudalism and superstition to the 
modern world are vividly demon- 
strated by the dismay with which 
many millions watched the eclipse 
of the sun and performed magical 
rituals to dispel the demon of 
darkness. Unfortunately for the 
scientists, no magic was strong 
enough to drive away the clouds, 
and it will be two hundred years 
before such a favourable op- 
portunity again occurs for testing 
Einstein’s theory. This was a 
particular disappointment to 
Professor Findlay-Freundlich, 
who confirmed in the eclipse of 
1919 Einstein’s prediction that 
Starlight passing close to the sun 
would be bent. It was not bent 
precisely as was expected, how- 
ever, and Professor Findlay- 
Freundlich has advanced a new 
theory to account for the dis- 
crepancy. He may be lucky 
enough to get some results from 
the briefer eclipse that will be 
visible in Italy in 1960, but he is 
now seventy years of age and it 
is a race against time. 


Atomic Secrets 

O the Americans are not 

going to share their military 
atomic secrets with us. We shall 
continue the quest for bigger and 
better bombs independently. Like 
most people, I wish that the 
sorry business had never been 
started, but it is no use blinking at 
facts. Scientific research yields 
better and more economical re- 
sults when there is full com- 
munication between those who 
are engaged upon it. The logic 
of this would te an independent 
world authority, as most of the 
physicists in the original project 


*1I don’t know whether I love you or not; but when I look 
at your production results I feel I do.’ A_ satirical cartoon 
from ‘Krokodil’ reproduced in ‘Double Talk’ (see page 26) 


realized. They formed an as- 
sociation to promote this aim 
and satisfy the uneasy conscience 
many of them experienced after 
Hiroshima. The late Enerico 
Fermi refused to join because he 
felt that the nations were not 
ready for international control. 
He may have been right, and I 
recommend everyone to read the 
biography of this brilliant atomic 
scientist written by his wife. It 
throws a fascinating light on the 
reactions of a small group of 
men in a remote mesa in New 
Mexico whose mathematical cal- 
culations resulted in the terrifying 
power to destroy all life on our 
planet. Afoms in the Family, by 
Laura Fermi, is published by 
Allen and Unwin, price 12s 6d. 


Wise Men from the East 


O one man has done more 
to reduce the feverish temper 
of international relations than 
Mr Nehru. He is a very welcome 


visitor to Europe. In this country, 
where he saw Nir Eden, in Mos- 
cow and Yugoslavia, and during 
an audience with the Pope, he 
maintained the neutrality to which 
he is dedicated. It is unlikely that 
he will yield to Catholic appeals 
to go slow on_ birth-control 
propaganda in India, or smooth 
the path for an invasion of 
missionaries. Some of his fellow 
rationalists in india have com- 
plained of his )id-glove methods 
in dealing with Hindu orthodoxy, 
but his task is not an easy one 
and we can be thankful that such 
an experienced and enlightened 
Statesman is at the helm. 
Another distinguished visitor 
from the Far East is Premier U 
Nu, also a neutralist who gradu- 
ated in prison. He is a Buddhist, 
but so tolerant that he stopped 
compulsory religious instruction 
in schools and even subsidized 
the translation of the Koran into 
Burmese. His youthful ambition 


was to become a playwright, but 
instead of the theatre the world 
itself is now his stage. 


Satan in Suburbia 


AM worried about the Rev- 

erend Amphlett Micklewright. 
When I first met him shortly 
after the War, he was leading a 
peaceful life as a Unitarian 
minister in Manchester and he 
used to contribute to this journal. 
Since he changed his views and 
donned biretta and cassock he 
has come a good deal into the 
limelight. He has attracted some 
attention by his’ devotion to the 
only Anglican saint, Charles, 
King and Martyr. Now the 
witches are after him. Following 
his courageous denunciation of 
black magic covens operating in 
Notting Hill Gate, he received a 
threat by telephone so serious 
that he felt it necessary to report 
the matter to the police. To 
anyone who believes that the 
Devil's disciples have supernormal 
powers, the blue lamp is scarcely 
a safe refuge. I hope that no 
harm comes to Father Mickle- 
wright. 


Disappearing Rabbits 
URING a recent tour of the 
west country, I saw only one 

rabbit, and I am sentimentalist 

enough to be unable to share the 
delight expressed by the various 
farmers with whom I talked. 

Myxomatosis has done its horrible 

work with the efficiency that the 

experts predicted. But even at a 

cursory glance it is possible to 

see some of the side-effects of 
emptying the once populous 
burrows. Acres of downland 
are becoming covered with useless 
grasses. Some of our most 
interesting and rare plants, not- 
ably orchids, are vanishing. The 
balance of Nature is being dis- 
turbed by the difficulties of the 
natural enemies of the rabbit— 
the fox, stoat, and buzzard—in 
finding alternative food. Ecolo- 
gists are watching the experiment 
with appropriate detachment. To 
save myself from the charge of 
being maudlin, I must confess 
that I not only miss the rabbit 
in the countryside but also on 
my dinner table. 

HECTOR HAWTON 
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IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—IV > 


Learning about Archeology 


by GLYN DANIEL 


The six best introductions 
by an expert to meet ti 


HE recent widespread interest in archzo! 

has called into existence a growing literat 

and there now exist many introduction 
the subject. If I had to select six books w! 
could serve as an introductory guide to archeo 
I would suggest Sir Leonard Woolley’s Spade, 
(Lutterworth Press, 1953, 12s 6d), Sir Mortir 
Wheeler's Archeology from the Earth (Oxf 
University Press, 1954, 25s, but shortly being 
issued as a Pelican), Professor Gordon Chi! 
What Happened in History (a Pelican first publis 
in 1942), Professor Grahame Clark’s From Savas 
to Civilization (Cobbett Press, 1946, 7s 6d), Profe 
Stuart Piggott’s British Prehistory (in the H 
University Library and published by the Ox 
University Press), and finally C. W. Ceram’s G 
Graves and Scholars (Gollancz, 1952, 21s). 


The Development of Archzology 

I would begin with Ceram’s book because i 
excitingly written and tells an exciting story 
story of the history of archzological discov 
Ceram is a rather obvious pseudonym for a Ger 
writer Marek. He is not a professional archzol 
but he became fascinated by the developmen 
archeology, and in this book, which has 
translated into many languages and ach 
widespread sales, he tells some of the storic 
archeologists and excavations, using long ext:. 
from books like Howard Carter’s account of | 
Tutankhamen discovery. There are many importan 
aspects of the history of archzology entirely un- 
covered by Ceram’s book—another equa 
exciting book could be written about the subjec 
he omits—and many important archzologists t! 
go unmentioned. Ceram, too, is more concerned 
with discoveries and the personal story of dis 
coverers than the gradual growth of knowledge and 
technique in the last hundred and fifty years. But 
Gods, Graves and Scholars makes excellent reading 
I have met no one who, once started on this book 
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archeology have been selected 
needs of the ordinary reader 


has not felt impelled to read it all and to turn to 
other archzological books. 

An excellent book to turn to is Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s Spadework. Woolley’s discoveries at Ur 
are described by Ceram in his book: here in 
Spadework Woaslley gives his own account of his 
own discoveries. It is an archzological auto- 
biography and a very fine one, and as we read it 
we see the young man, who, when an undergraduate 
at Oxford, had no idea of becoming an archzologist, 
gradually growing in knowledge and experience. 
As we follow Woolley from his first excavations on 
the Roman Wall through to his great triumphs of 
Near Eastern archzology we see the sort of problems 
which the field archeologist has to face and begin 
to learn the methods and the aims of archeology. 

We are now ready for a formal account of the 
methods and aims of archeology, and the book I 
choose for this is Sir Mortimer Wheeler's Archeology 
from the Earth. Like Woolley, Wheeler started his 
career as an excavator in a Roman-British site but, 
then, unlike Woolley he devoted the next thirty 
years to the excavation of Roman-British sites like 


Work on the Mithras site in London last year 
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Caerleon and Caernarvon and St Albans. His 
excavation of the great hill-fort of Maiden Castle 
in Dorset just before the War was one of the most 
extensive excavations ever undertaken in Britain. 


During the War Wheeler was appointed Director- 


General of Archeology in India and spent four 
years in organizing archeology and excavating at 
various sites in the great sub-continent. It is this 
very wide experience in Britain and India that is 
distilled into Archeology from the Earth. 

Much of the book is detailed technical information 
about how to dig, how to record and publish your 
excavations. The general reader will not want to 
know what equipment should be available in the 
field laboratory of an excavation, or exactly what 
conventions are recommended for marking sections 
and surveys. He will, however, in these chapter: 
be impressed by the system and organization which 
Wheeler preaches—and has so successfully practised 
The more general chapters are for everyone: they 
are succinct and clear and are written with a racines: 
and freshness which is characteristic of all Wheeler’: 
writings. He is particularly refreshing and pro- 
voking when he discusses the question ‘Why cd 
we dig?’ 


What Happened in History 

The answer to this question has varied much i: 
the last two hundred years. The antiquaries of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries dug 
so that they might find agreeable objects to put in 
their cabinets of curiosities: now we dig and 
study excavated objects with one end in view, to 
write the early history of man, particularly the pre- 
historic phase of ancient history when archzology 
the study of material remains—is about all we have 
to guide us. The aim of the archzologist is, then, 
to write history, and that is why Gordon Childe’s 
short and very popular guide to the beginnings of 
human history is called What Happened in History 
It is a provoking title because so much of what he 
is writing about is before written history. Gordon 
Childe is one of the most learned archzologists 
alive and he has written a great number of works 
of primary scholarship dealing with Central 
European and Western European prehistory and 
the Near East. His What Happened in History is 


one of the most successful attempts at vulgarization: 
he has organized his great knowledge to tell the 
story of the development of early human societies: 
he shows how the Food-Gathering Savages of the 
Palzolithic and Mesolithic learnt how to domesticate 
animals and cultivate grain and effected what he 


Technical assistants at the Guildhall Museum 
restoring a large Roman storage jar (AD 120) 


calls the Neolithic Revolution, and then how these 
neolithic barbarian villagers gradually transformed 
their societies by what he calls the Urban Revolution 
into the literate bronze-using city-dwellers whom 
we usually label as civilized. From Savagery to 
Civilization is the very appropriate title of Grahame 
Clark’s book that surveys the earlier part of this 
long story of what happened in prehistory: it is 
well illustrated by diagrams and is a most useful 
introduction to the Palzolithic and Neolithic 
stages of Man’s early past. Clark is Professor of 
Archeology at Cambridge: his own specialist 
researches have dealt with the Mesolithic period 
in the British Isles and Northern Europe and with 
the economic prehistory of man in Europe. In 
From Savagery to Civilization he is dealing more 
specifically with the archeological record than with 
the general historical answers provided by that 
record: ina way his is a book that is complementary 
to Gordon Childe’s Pelican. Together they prepare 
us for bringing the archzological story home to 
our own doorsteps, for looking at pre-Roman 
Britain. 

There are many good guides to British prehistory 
and doubtless many more good, as well as bad ones, 
will be produced in the next few years, but it will 
be difficult to think of a better guide than Stuart 
Piggott’s British Prehistory. Piggott succeeded 
Gordon Childe as Professor of Prehistoric Archa- 
ology in Edinburgh: his own researches range from 
the Orkneys to India; he is a specialist on the 
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neolithic societies of the British Isles and France. much more expensive and a larger book. The 


British Prehistory is a short book, but Stua attractiveness and vigour and excitement of the 
Piggott has packed an amazing amount of inforn story which Piggott tells so well will drive anyone 
tion into it and yet has achieved great economy ©! to plunge into more books on prehistory and to 
style and presentation. The book is unillustrated visit the prehistoric antiquities of the British 


even text figures and maps would have made |: countryside. 


PORTRAIT ©: PANDIT NEHRU | 


Between | wo Worlds 


by S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


India’s Prime Minister oc: es a unique position as the 


advocate of neutralism and bridge between East and West 


ANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, In wingers in the Indian Congress Party and its 
Prime Minister, has become the liaison offi members in the Parliament, not to speak of the 


par excellence between the East and the W Indian Communists, Nehru is pathologically pro- 
in world politics. This, in a way, is only an exten West. What else can you expect, they ask, of a 
of his role in Indian politics. While he is the for: man educated in Harrow and Cambridge and who 
head of a party government in India, he has has spent the most formative years of his life 
ducted himself not merely as a party rolitician imbibing the British way of life; a man who feels 
that would mean plain dictatorship in a cou more at home in the quiet countryside of Britain 
where the Congress Party is the only strong p: than in the hot, dusty, overcrowded cities of India? 
and all opposition is conspicuous by its abse Against this minority, Nehru has passionately to 
He has sought to gather the best available tale. defend India’s decision to remain a member of the 
in the administration of the country even when ‘British’ Commonwealth, despite the want of racial, 
meant trespassing party lines. And within | cultural and linguistic identity with the British and 
party, he has been repeatedly a peacemak the overseas dominions of their descendants, and a 
between the anti-foreign, anti-non-Hindu, theocr Commonwealth (as in South Africa) where Indians 
minded, orthodox Hindus, on the one hand, are not always treated as equals. 
the economic radicals who would legislate overn And to the more radical Indians Nehru has 
a Socialist millennium, on the other. proved to be somewhat of a disappointment. 
Nehru, the avowed rationalist, is tolerant o! Before India became free, he was the radical 
orthodox Hindus; Nehru, the Socialist-at-hea:'. 1; agitator and a Socialist revolutionary. In fact, 
convinced of the useful role of the private cap Nehru was the inspiration behind the Congress 
in the Indian economy. Nehru, the Republican, Socialist Party and who talked incessantly of the 
has sought to keep India in the Commonwea ‘international situation’ and made colonial India 
Nehru, who pleads for tolerance towards, if : conscious of the world beyond her frontiers. And 
acceptance of, Russia, and presses for the admission yet, today, Jai Prakash Narain, Nehru’s successor 
of Red China into the United Nations, is seve in this domain, has retired from politics, dis- 
with Indian Communists and does not hesitate | illusioned. Nehru has become the dignified and 
decry their tactics and their imported ideology as mellowed Prime Minister beyond the reach of the 
unsuited to the Indian climate. And yet Nehru  slogan-shouting Socialist multitude. 
has been the target of Communist attack from There is in India the disappointed group who 
Moscow. To many, in and outside India, Nehr would like Nehru to make Hindi compulsory in 
is a paradox and an enigma. Bengal and South India, where it is anathema. 


The contradictions go deeper. To those Left- There are those who do not understand why Nehru 
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does not ban cow slaughter. There is another 
minority who would like Nehru to become 
Kemal Pasha and Westernize India, in language 
dress and manners—introduce the Roman script 
ban the dhoti and lift the English language to its 
old prestige. Nehru sometimes stands in the India: 
Parliament a lonely figure. The thumping majorit 
votes for his policies, but how many comprehen: 
what they are? Nehru is an enigma among his own 
people!—a great democrat who rules as a benevo- 
lent dictator, a leader of a party far above th 
discipline it seeks to enforce, a rationalist who mus' 
participate in pujas, in laying foundation stones, an 
declaring new buildings open. 

In world politics, the picture is magnified, bi 
essentially of the same colours. Of al! the Weste: 
people, the Americans understand him leas! 
particularly those who are nurtured on its nati: 
yellow press and know nothing about India. 1 
them Nehru is a pink, a fellow-traveller and 
quasi-member of the Party who has come close | 
committing irrevocably 375 million Indians to t! 
Red fold. How else can one explain Nehru 
constant championship of Red China and h 
pleading for her admission into the United Nation: 
Why does he not ban the Indian Communist Party 
Does it really matter if the Supreme Court in Ne 
Delhi ruled that the Communist Party can be 
legal political party as long as it does not resort | 
violent or subversive tactics? Cannot Nehru pac 
the Supreme Court? How is it Nehru has neve 
publicly condemned the empire Russia has acquire: 
since the Second World War? 


The American Attitude 

Some Americans honestly and sincerely wonde 
how Nehru, who understands and appreciates th« 
Western way of life better than some of those wh: 
are born into it, and who has imbibed its politica 
traditions, could become attracted to a totalitaria: 
régime born in bloodshed, bred on violence an 
based on one-party rule! 

This American attitude may be deplorable and 
may reveal a lack of imagination, but it certainly 
does not arise from malice towards Nehru or ill wil! 
towards India. In fact, the average American 
wishes well of India and only hopes that she wil! 
not go Communist. This attitude on the part of 
America apparently arises from two sources. One 
is the American way of life itself which rests upon 
a simple dichotomy of life’s problems. To the 
American, racially one is either white or coloured 
(one wonders where the Indians come in!): politic- 


Burma's Prime Minister with Pandit Nehru 


ally, one is either a Democrat or a Republican; a 
loyal American steeped in the American way of 
life or an undesirable alien wedded to un-American 
activities; in economics one is either a capitalist 
worshipping at the altar of private enterprise or a 
Communist advocating a violent overthrow of 
government and nationalizing even medicine. If 
you do not share American views and policies you 
must be America’s enemy. The dichotomy is simple. 
Secondly, they apparently cannot understand how 
anyone can possibly refuse to love America’s 
foreign policy. Has America ever been imperialistic ? 
Has she sought any territory other than her own in 
recent history? How can anyone be unimpressed 
with her millions, mass production and high 
standard of living? They find it difficult to under- 
stand that there are some things which money 
cannot buy. They are unable to understand why 
after spending millions of dollars from London to 
Tokyo they seem to get only distrust and ill will. 
The average Indian who thinks of these questions 
may be forgiven if he concludes that America’s 
interest in India is only in preventing her going 
Communist. Washington would like India to have 
tons of wheat as a gift, not because hunger is such 
an awful thing but because hunger might bring in 
its train Communism! Indians are not saints; not 
even especially spiritual-minded, contrary to popular 
notions, but they do not like to think that they, 
even in their poverty, can be bought. 
For the American, or anyone, properly to under- 
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stand India’s neutrality, one must understand ¢! 
man, Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru is at once 
aristocrat and a proletarian, a democrat and 
dictator, a Socialist and a capitalist—ali rolled 1 
one. Nehru, despite his travels and education 
essentially an Indian—a product of the Ind 
traditional culture of the past five thousand ye 
and the political forces that shaped the struggle | 
India’s freedom during the last fifty years. T! 
cultural tradition has given India, even divor 
from its spiritual insight, a certain amount 
detachment in looking at the world and its proble 

Secondly, the heritage of the last fifty years 
simply Gandhian thought. Whatever might be | 
shortcomings of the Mahatma, he was the m 
Christ-like man of this century. The relevance 
Gandhism today is the need for courageous 
absolute pacifism. Here again is a contradict: 
Christ taught pacifism, despite all the quibbling 
the archbishops. And millions who pro! 
Christianity have not yet given up war as 
instrument of policy. Hinduism advocates wa 
righteous war no doubt. And yet it was left t 
‘non-Christian’ Gandhi to practise ahimsa 
satyagraha. 

Nehru may not be the spiritual successor of 
Mahatma, but he has been too close an assoc 
and follower to forget the essence of Gandhis: 
that war is an avoidable evil and peace can bx 
permanent possibility in the world. India’s aim 
to foster and promote international peace, even 
peace is defined as the sum total of averted wa 
Nehru, it is true, cannot call himself a pacifist, beir 
head of a State with all the paraphernalia of 
army, a navy and an air force. But there is 
Gandhian pacifism at the bottom of Nehru’s 
India’s, heart. 

Nehru, in a word, is neither pro-West nor 
East. He is simply pro-humanity and there 
opposed to all the ideologies and isms that 
food, freedom and peace. 
this ideal must pursue peace, not as a professi: 
mediator but as one who is convinced that truth 
many-faced and that no one has a monopoly of i‘ 
To the Russians he said, ‘People cannot develop the: 
talents under alien rule’, and to a correspondent in 
Vienna who queried about the Iron Curtain, ‘I sav 
no curtain, iron or otherwise’. No one is perfect 
If Russia has an empire in Eastern Europe, ‘Western 
Imperialism is far-flung from Guiana and Keny 
to Malaya. The East and West must co-exist; the 
alternative is co-death. This is Nehru’s simple 
message to the world. 
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Evolving Art 


by HELEN ROSENAU 

Social development and the progress of 
science are important factors in the evo- 
lution of new forms of art and architecture 


HE relationships and contrasts between the 

evolution of science and the visual arts 

illustrate and enrich the development of 
European civilization. By art is meant here an 
object or objects made by men which achieve an 
emotional impact on spectators and express a 
significant content in an appropriate form. This 
may not be a definition or sufficient explanation 
but helps to give a hint of the concept here dis- 
cussed. To quote from Mr G. S. Carter in the 
British Journal of the Philosophy of Science (May 
1952, p 86): * A concept may be defined though we 
cannot draw an exact line around the object to 
which it applies.’ (For this, the concepts hard and 
soft are here given as examples.) Although art 
does not ‘improve’, and in our own period es- 
pecially a predilection for the * primitive * exists, it 
shows an evolution leading from the simpler to the 
more complicated, from the typical to the indi- 
vidualized form. 


The Influence of Science 

While European art thus develops from the 
simpler form to the more complex, its subject 
matter also widens with regard to social content, 
including the under-privileged and the ugly, who 
had previously been almost totally excluded from 
artistic representations. This is perhaps most 
strikingly revealed in Rembrandt's work. At the 
same time, the subject matter also widens with 
regard to individual differentiation, thus empha- 
sizing novel interests in personality and psycho- 
logical problems. 

The direct influence of science on the visual arts 
is comparatively rare but is seen with regard to 
form in Italian Renaissance studies of perspective 
or anatomy, instances of which are familiar. Another 
case in point is the theory of *‘ Pointillism’ in 
painting, as represented by Seurat and Signac in 
the nineteenth century. The influence of the con- 
ceptions of the universe in different periods on 
content, slowly eliminated the figure of God the 
Creator and emphasized an ordered world, moving 
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from the Ptolemaic and Medieval to the Copernican 
and Newtonian conceptions of the universe. By 
contrast, the Creation by Paul Nash, of 1923, 
illustrates how the majority of artists reflect the 
contemporary spirit, in this particular instance the 
emphasis being on expansion, dynamism, asymmetry) 
and movement, thus replacing a static order. 


The Three Forms 


Let us now consider some of the artistic re- 
discoveries. They can be regarded from three main 
points of view: 

I. Renaissance: the best known of these attitudes 
by which we mean taking over some forms o 
motives without their content, as when the sufferin 
Christ is described in the shape of Orpheus. Th: 
is found when a small and learned body of clerics 
humanists or intellectuals influences public taste, a 
during the Italian Renaissance 

If. Restitution: where form and content are 
revived together, as when the Madonna as the 
Queen of Heaven is described in the shape of th: 
Goddess Isis in the Byzantine Middle Ages. Thi 
form is based on a conscious attempt to reproduc: 
an earlier pattern of existence, and to appeal to 
wide public. The Counter-Reformation is its mos 
spectacular expression. 

Ill. Revival: in which the content and forms « 
an older civilization are integrated in a novel one 
Here, certain ideas of the past are relevant fo 
contemporary development and are thus being re- 
discovered from a variety of different angles—fo: 
example, the ideals of Republicanism and Roman 
virtue and citizenship as they appeared to the Frenc! 
Revolutionary period and are reflected by the 
painter J. L. David. 

These three ways of artistic reception from the 
past characterize the European evolution and find 
their parallel in the growing complication of 
political, economic and scientific developments. No 
single reason can be adduced for these changes, 
but the interaction between the decline in religious 
interest, the emphasis on humanist studies, the 
breakdown of slavery and serfdom, the accumulation 
of capital for industrial use, played an interlocking 
and mutually increasing part. 

The greatest artists transcend their own periods 
from the point of view of social and psychologica! 
content and artistic form. This may be seen in the 
works of Callot and Goya, or in recent years, the 
heart-rending representations of motherhood and 
child suffering by Kaethe Kollwitz. It is also seen in 
the bust of Clemenceau by Rodin of 1911, which 


A representation of motherhood by Kaethe Kollwitz 


shows a breaking-up of form equivalent to the 
Cubist principles and at the same time a psycho- 
logical penetration reminiscent of the novel approach 
of Freud. Thus great artists answer problems 
unseen by their less intuitive contemporaries. 

The relationship between the arts and science is 
based on their identical social background. The 
main difference between these fields is perhaps that 
science uses simplified diagrams to demonstrate 
general laws of application. Artistic representation, 
by contrast, implies a selection of suggestive and 
specific examples which are interpreted as having 
an emotional and universal meaning. Although the 
Middle Ages emphasize general concepts, neverthe- 
less it is an individual scene which signifies the 
universal, as is seen, for example, in the representa- 
tions of the months and their labours in the Trés 
Riches Heures, the Book of Hours, in Chantilly, 
where the framework is provided by the zodiac. 


Another ‘Revival’? 

In modern times the trend of art is towards the 
secular, and thus nature symbolism takes the place 
of religion while the individual human being ts 
regarded as a representative of the genus. During 
recent years this attitude has been counter-balanced 
by a lack of established values, a feeling of terror, 
first expressed perhaps by the Norwegian painter 
E. Munch, before the Existentialists became ex- 
ponents of a prevalent European mood. What the 
future will be remains open, but it may well see 
another ‘ Revival’ of former values, based on a 
novel interpretation of humanist principles. 
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What I Mean by Scientific Humanism 


by AN] 


By scientific humanism Profes: 
which accepts a scientific a; 


makes human welfare the u!t 


LL the questions which have what is calle 

human interest ', Russell once wrote, “bel 

at least in theory, to special sciences, 
are capable, at least in theory, of being decided 
empirical evidence.’ So genuine * philosophy car 
hope to appeal to any save to those who have 
wish to understand, to escape from inteilect 
bewilderment’. Hepburn associating himself 
‘the nameless philosophy’ refused to claim m 
for it than this (Language and a Choice of L: 
in Literary Guide for May 1955). 

Though my associations are the same, t! 
claims seem to me too modest: a fact which it 
illustrates his point that we toe no party line. 
because I disagree with his insistence that ‘Va 
cannot in any way be “read off ™ from wha 
the case. The Naturalistic Fallacy most certa 
is a fallacy: no sort of ought can validly be dedu 
from any sort of is. So philosophical act 
exercised on the various findings of the empi 
inquiries cannot do the impossible trick and pro: 
from its hat the conclusion that: ‘ From all tt 
follows necessarily that we ought to order our 
thus and thus.” But though philosophy ca 
deduce and dictate to us our value decisio: 
by no means follows that philosophical clarifica 
cannot help in the business of shaping a 
outlook. 

No doubt Russell's estimate applies well en 
to the work of resolving such artificial para: 
as the Achilles and the tortoise (How can Achiilc 
overtake the tortoise?) or the Epimenides (H 
can the sentence * This sentence is false * be eithe: 
true or false or neither?). Yet there is also a range 
of problems which are not just donnish puzzies 
and which are certainly philosophical not scientific. 
For instance, there are the enormously proliferating 
tangles about free will and responsibility: whether: 
or how much human behaviour can be subsumed 
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Flew means an attitude of mind 


roach on questions of fact and 


nate criterion of right and wrong 


under universal laws is of course a factual issue; 
but what it entails to say that a person acted of 
his own free will and hence might properly be 
presumed to be responsible for what he did, and 
whether scientific predictability is logically com- 
patible with moral choice, are matters for philosophy. 
The fact that the general, but not quite unanimous, 
conclusion of those who do philosophy the nameless 
way is in the affirmative may not weigh heavy in 
the scales of human interest employed in the broad 
gutters of Fleet Street: yet the opposite answer 
would surely call for an immediate very drastic 
restriction in the scope of the discussions in the 
present series. 


The Method of Analysis 

Again, the question whether the Five Ways of 
St Thomas, or any other supposed proofs of the 
existence of God as yet developed, are really valid, 
and whether indeed there could be any such 
proofs, is certainly not scientific but philosophical. 
The conclusion of these same philosophers that 
there could not be valid proofs of this sort appealing 
to ‘ natural reason ° alone is apparently unanimous; 
except for some Roman Catholics among us who, 
realizing that the Vatican Council seems to have 
defined a dogma to the contrary, understandably 
eschew the possible embarrassment of public 
discussion on the point. 

Then there is the case of the analysis of the 
concept of substance: it seems pretty clear that the 
results of this work carry the implication that the 
dogma of Transubstantiation, as defined formally, 
officially and categorically by the Council of Trent, 
is not even false but, strictly, senseless. Pope 
Pius XII remarked in his Encyclical Humani Generis 
(1950): * You will find men arguing that the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation ought to be revised.” 
But none of our philosophers who permitted him- 
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self to point out such an implication would be likely 
to offer the Pope’s suggested reason ‘depending as 
it does on a conception of substance which is now 
out of date’; without making clear that his objection 
was not to antiquity but to error. Or again there 
is the matter of the Naturalistic Fallacy itself: to 
recognize it as such must make for clear-headed 
open-eyed decisions for principles to guide our 
lives. 


The Professional Philosopher 

None of these results are peculiar to them, 
though our contemporary practitioners of logical 
analysis have made enormous contributions. Bu 
they are all undoubtedly fruits of philosophy 
some among many examples of the sort of help 
which technical philosophy can offer towards the 
making of our personal decisions about a philosophy 
of life. Now a professional philosopher writing in 
a series like this might confine himself to contri- 
butions of this sort: since these are matters o1 
which he can write with the authority given by his 
specialist training. Similarly a professional econo 
mist in a discussion on political policy migh' 
confine himself to providing the information abou 
economic facts and their causal connections whic! 
he is paid to acquire. But an economist is no 
merely a sort of scientific specialist: he is also a 
citizen; and as such has the right and also, I think 
the duty to commit himself to the support o! 
whatever political policies he thinks to be good. 
In this he should try to make clear: how far he 
is speaking with the authority of a specialist; and 
how far as a citizen among citizens. In the same 
way a philosopher is not only a rather queer sort 
of trained technician: he is also a man and a 
citizen; and as such has the inescapable human 
right to personal commitment in the drama of the 
world. It would be shameful to try to contract 
out from this on the preposterous ground that one 
has no specialist qualifications to be a man. 

So I take my stand as a scientific humanist: 
* scientific’ primarily as regards matters of fact; 
* humanist * concerning questions of value. Scientific 
humanism is not a system, even a sketchy system 
of doctrine; but rather a cast of mind, a type of 
approach, a climate of opinion. Nothing I say 
therefore can be taken as the authoritative pro- 
nouncement of an official spokesman: for in the 
nature of the case there can be no such official 
manifestos; there is room for every kind of 
disagreement between those labelled in this way. 
To adopt unreservedly this scientific approach is 


to accept as ultimate in all matters of fact the 
appeal to the evidence of experience alone: a 
court subordinate to no higher authority; to be 
overridden by no prejudice, however plausible. 

In the field of physics, or indeed of natural 
science generally, the claim is scarcely contested. 
Though as recently as 1950, in the Encyclical from 
which we have quoted already, the Vatican re- 
iterated the old pretensions, once enforced against 
Galileo, to the authority to overrule the findings 
of scientific inquiry: ‘In the present state of 
scientific and theological opinion, this question 
(Evolution!—A.F.) may be legitimately canvassed 
by research... At the same time... there must be 
a readiness on all sides to accept the arbitrament 
of the Church, as being entrusted by Christ with 
the task of interpreting the Scriptures aright, and 
the duty of safeguarding the doctrines of the 
faith.’ While the heart of the matter in the Lysenko 
affair was: not whether or not the facts happened 
to be as Lysenko claimed; but rather whether the 
scientific appeal to evidence should be overridden 
by the authority of the Marxist scriptures, as 
interpreted by the appropriate officials of the 
Communist Party. 

Nevertheless it really is in the field of human 
affairs that the scientific approach is in fact 
still fighting an uphill battle. Consider how few 
are interested in learning the surprising facts about 
the actual inefficacy of flogging as a deterrent 
(see e.g. Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Corporal Punishment, 1938): compared with the 
masses eager to assent as they read their Sunday 
newspapers to the plausible prejudice that it offers 
the only means to quell a wave of violent crime. 


Humanist Values 

Consider how rare in all the debates about the 
need for a religious sanction in the moral training 
of children is the appeal for properly controlled 
Statistical evidence. Whoever even asks whether 
there is in fact any less theft in the ports where the 
dockers are predominantly Roman Catholic than 
in otherwise comparable ones where they are not? 
Or whether there are in fact disproportionately few 
products of Roman Catholic homes and schools in 
our prisons and Borstal institutions? (What in- 
sufficient evidence we have here strongly suggests 
that on the contrary the Roman Catholic representa- 
tion is most disproportionately large: and this 
suspicion is somewhat confirmed by seeing the 
sensitivity of their propagandists on the point, and 
the way their growing influence on press and radio 
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is used to discourage its examination.) But wha 
we are here concerned to bring out is: not that 
certain widespread opinions happen, or may we!! 
happen, to be mistaken; but that a consisten’ 
scientific approach involves insisting always on ¢! 
production of the type of evidence which is al: 
competent to establish the facts. 

To commit oneself to humanist values is to r 
the welfare of human beings first: to make peo; 
supremely important; to adopt human welfare : 
an ultimate criterion of right and wrong. 

To this value commitment any religious ethis 
must surely be fundamentally opposed in theo 
however great may be the scope for practi .! 
co-operation between Christians and humani 
Because a religious ethic must put obedience 
God's will first; allowing that this fortuna 
happens often to coincide with the implications 
humanism.' But though humanist ethics 
thus in the end in theory necessarily opposed 
religious ethics, they do not in any way presupp 
Starry-eyed illusions about the realities of hun 
inclination and behaviour. It is perfectly proper 
possible to insist on the supreme importance 
human welfare without basing this evaluation 
or being by it committed to, any foolish doct: 
of the original, present, or even future virtue of 
mankind. 

This value commitment is not to a system 
casuistry. Nor does it provide a talismanic tot 
stone for settling all questions of right and wr 
Rather it is a preliminary and fundamental decis: 
as to the sort of considerations to be taken a: 
relevant to such questions. For welfare is no 
simple homogencous something which can 
measurably maximized: one man’s satisfaction ' 
cost another man’s frustration; one sort of 
may be the enemy of another; and joy is 
commensurable with misery, especially when 
man’s joy has to be balanced against another 
misery. To make this commitment rarely is 
never needs to be a solemn deliberate action mar! 

a decisive turning point in life, a secular convers 
many people nowadays have been humanists 
their lives without recognizing it; making 
expressing their ultimate value commitments 
every several action and inaction of their lives 
Nor does it require that all accepted principles and 


1 1 know that many, perhaps most, theologians have sometime 
wanted to say that God wills what is good rather than that things are 
good in so far as God wills them : but I am at a loss to see how 1! 
position can possibly be reconciled with their claim that Gx 
necessarily good ; or how the prob'em of evil can possibly be so 

on this assumption (least of all when it is infinitely exacerbated | 
the claim that God preserves in Hell even one of the creatures he bas 
omnipotently fashioned for rebellion). 
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loyalties be called into question, and rejected or 
retained in the light of a deliberate assessment of 
their contribution to human welfare: only that if 
and when such questions do arise it should be in this 
light that they are judged. In morals, as elsewhere, 
reformist conservatism rather than revolutionary 
Utopianism is the rational constructive approach: 
to continue in whatever ways we have been following, 
until and unless we find sufficient positive good 
reason to the contrary; rather than to attempt a 
radical reconstruction on a site swept clear of 
every vestige of the past (cf. K. Popper, The Open 
Society, passim). 


Secular Opposition 

Hence no one should hope, or need fear, that 
scientific humanists must try to turn all hitherto 
accepted moral standards upside down. All the 
same there will be certain matters, particularly 
concerning sex and eugenics, in which they must 
find themselves in conflict not merely with the 
inexorable rulings of the Roman Church but also 
with powerful irrational prejudices and tabus which 
are by no means confined to the religious (and 
which are certainly not universal among Protestant 
Christians). Thus the humanist will meet a lot of 
secular opposition to his demand that attitudes and 
laws about suicide, abortion, euthanasia, and 
homosexuality must be justified solely and entirely 
from the point of view of human welfare. Of course 
even when judging solely in this light there is 
plenty of room for disagreement as to how far if at 
all these ought to be relaxed: but the weight of 
humanist opinion would surely be heavily in favour 
of very substantial changes. Again, on immeasurably 
the most important of such issues we must recognize 
the strength of secular opposition to the improve- 
ment and spread of the techniques of contraception 
(cf. J. C. Fliigel, Population, Psychology and Peace, 
Thinker’s Library). But here there is no room at 
all for disagreement among humanists. It is abso- 
lutely clear that from the point of view of human 
welfare this becomes categorically imperative: both 
as the one necessary means of meeting Malthusian 
challenges; and as promising the enormous positive 
good, that children should be born only to parents 
eager to rear them, only as many and when they 
are wanted. It is no sort of accident that scientific 
humanists have helped from the beginning in the 
movement for voluntary parenthood: and I can 
think of no better way to mark today deliberate 
allegiance to the principles of scientific humanism 
than to join in this struggle. 
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Decline 


by JAMES GUTHRIE 


Can it be that the pressure of Catholicism over the 


or Fall ? 


years has blunted the satirical wit of Evelyn Waugh? 


Connolly pointed out in 
1948, is no longer young. 
‘He is exposed to the two pre- 
vailing gusts of middle age; rage 
and nostalgia’. Ever since A 
Handful of Dust appeared in 1934 
Mr Waugh has written of the 
immense motives of love and 
death, ‘our two most felt ex- 
periences’, and in Brideshead 
Revisited (1945) he shows us, 
agonizingly, what it feels like to 
become a Roman Catholic. Rage 
and nostalgia; love, death and 
God; no novelist, not Tolstoy nor 
Hardy nor Lawrence, has offered 
us wider or deeper issues or 
experiences. Yet there is an in- 
escapable aura of triviality about 
Mr Waugh. Anger and religious 
emotion often fit uneasily into 
the conventions of the novel; but 
with Waugh they seem, by con- 
trast, often to fit too easily. Is 
this to blame him for being so 
tremendously readable or is there 
a real flaw to be detected in this 
polished and elegant writer, a 
flaw which may deny him the 
immortality his church promises 
him? 
Young Things of the *Twenties 
The ingredients which make up 
Mr Waugh’s success are, briefly, 
an immense journalistic and liter- 
ary competence, a natural wit, 
snobbishness (whose offshoots 
are rage at the victory of the 
Welfare State and nostalgia for 
the days when the gay dogs 
were top dogs), and religious 
faith. In his early novels, 
snobbishness, wit and _ sheer 
ability as a writer combine ex- 
cellently. As satire, such works as 
Decline and Fall or Scoop are 
mild enough, for Waugh is 
writing of the people he loves, 
the rich, insouciant young things 
of the ‘twenties. Rage and 
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nostalgia only appear when the 
the Metrolands is 


world of 


doomed; it is difficult to be 
satirical about one’s love. Quite 
early, however, the pattern 
changes, and in 4 Handful of Dust 
Waugh shows that Tony and 
Brenda are the playthings of a 
destiny outside their grasp—we 
watch their proach to de- 
struction witho.: being asked to 
identify ourselvc with their dead- 
pan upper-class antics. Whether 
it is the influen.< of religion, or 
intuition of the c »ming war, which 
accounts for ‘his progressive 
detachment an. the growth of 
compassion is | >t an easy ques- 
tion. Waugh’s conversion took 
place many ars before he 
first, in Brides, ad, wrote about 
it. But what re!: ».on has Christian 
faith to Christ .. charity? The 
Protestant wrii-rs believe the 
connection is .e, but Catholics 
are less worrie’ by the prospect 
of a faithful (© istian in whom 
the springs of iuman kindness 
run thin. Comp ssion is certainly 
not absent from any of Waugh’s 
later books. But it is only 
compassion fo the upper dog, 
when in distress —Tony Last or 
Guy Crouchback. The lower 
classes who dur! 1g the Depression 
lived in a yeu: on what Miss 
Runcible spent in an afternoon— 
these do not worry Mr Waugh. 
Why should the. ? The answer is 
surely that a committed Christian 
writer, with his themes of love 
and death, should a fortiori be a 
humanist. And a humanist 
cannot pick and choose his 
humans. 

Gradually, then, wit is tinctured 
with compassion, induced pos- 
sibly by Faith. Gradually, too, 
the scene darkens; the new war 
approaches; the old Waugh 
retires, though in good order; 
Put Out More Flags (1942) is one 
of the most light-hearted and un- 
committed of all the novels. 
Then came Brideshead Revisited; 
some short novels (including that 
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fantastic tour de force The Loved 
One); and finally Men at Arms 
(1953) and Officers and Gentlemen 
(Chapman and Hall, 12s 6d) just 
published. 


The Theological Aspect 


These two novels must be con- 
sidered together; so inseperable 
are they that many early passages 
in Officers and Gentlemen are 
unintelligible without having read 
the previous book. Guy Crouch- 
back, a man of that integrity 
which in Waugh’s view is the 
exclusive preserve of the fallen 
oligarchy, is the hero and his 
encounters with war—in the shape 
of plausible charlatans, faithless 
women, psychotics, heroes who 
desert their men the night before 
the day of reckoning—find him 
unafraid but still ineffectual. The 
moral is clear: virtue is every- 
where in retreat, ‘the world is 
very evil’, the forces in control of 
our earthly destiny have emascu- 
lated their enemy; and for 
Crouchback, for Waugh and for 
their friends and sympathizers, 
there is nothing left but to 
cultivate their garden. 

The theological aspect of this 
is interesting, for a _ religious 
revolution has taken place; the 
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antithetical nature of which, ap- 
pearing after the initial Waugh 
‘thesis’ produces a synthesis in 
which religion, snobbery and wit 
sit down together; only the crafts- 
man, previously in the ascendant, 
seems to have disappeared 
What can have happened to 
the craftsman? It seems that the 
unbalancing factor in Waugh’s 
novels has always been his pre- 


with the Catholic 
sult of it Brideshead, 
art, is magnificent 
light it not be true 
that, in ‘ese days, religious 
propagan oes not make for 
good cr 2 writing? In 
the case velyn Waugh con- 
version to itholicism worked 
slowly, and through a man always 
deeply conc: “nec with religion in 


occupation 
faith: asa 
a work oi 
but flawed 


the saga which began with Decline 
and Fall and ends with Officers 
and Gentlemen. But as the need 
to ‘slant’ towards the Catholic 
angle became more urgent, per- 
haps due to the importuning of 
some of the influential Catholic 
coterie, so the light but masterful 
touch is lost; wit, snobbery and 
Catholicism gather like three 
witches round an empty cauldron. 


Books ‘or Burning 


by 


HREE months ago the Irish 

Times of Dublin (May 2, 

1955) published the fol- 
lowing lines under the heading 
“No Apology for Taking Direc- 
tive from Hierarchy’: * The 
Minister for Defence, General 
Mactoin, said at a Fine Gael 
meeting in Lanesboro, Co. Long- 
ford, yesterday, that the majority 
of the peopl. in this country were 
Catholic, and the Government 
had no apology for taking a 
directive affecting morals from 
the Hierarchy. if there were any 
who did not like that, let them do 
what Bernard Shaw and George 
Moore did—let them leave.’ 


Power of the Priests 

No wonder if, after such a 
lesson in political art the principle 
of which is * if you disagree with 
the Catholic Church you are free 
to leave the country *, one grows 
suspicious about the Irish Re- 
public. No Jesuitical casuistry 
with its many distinguos” or 
any clerical form of trickery 
could convince me about that 
brand of democracy as it is 
understood in the Republic. 

*The power of the priests in 
Ireland has always been very 
great, and it is still as great as 
ever. Those foolish people who 
say that the priests are losing their 
power make, in my opinion, a 
great mistake" (see p 15, A 
Tourist's Guide to Ireland, by 
Liam O'Flaherty; London, 1930; 
The Mandrake Press, 41 Museum 
Street, WC1). The foregoing 
lines had been written twenty-five 
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G. K. ROBIN 


Even so ‘atholic writers 


are barced Ireland 


fortunately things 
ged since and Mr 
disturbing book 
! Catholic Power 
oyle, 18s) dispels 
illusion about it. 
The book ikes us aware of 
what * m« means to the 
Roman Church and 
what the itical and _ social 
impact is « ich * morality ’. 
Certainly, is freedom 
to read wh er one likes, and it 
is only w that freedom has 
been ass hat we can speak 
of * dem: But in Ireland 
they thin nerwise; a Censor- 
ship Boa: f Publications, ob- 
viously itholic inspiration, 
has twenty-three years 
—up t ruary 1953—4,057 
books and periodicals, and the 
number h uch increased in the 
last two y According to Mr 
lanshard he procedure of the 
Board has been reduced to the 
level of irce. When the 
condemnations are announced, 
the lowest types of pornography 
are lumped together in the public 
verdict with the highest types of 
literary art. The result is moral 
confusion public ridicule. 
The process has become such a 
Perpetua! source of jest 
banned authors of distinction 
proudly wear their badges of 


years ago 
have not 

Paul Blans 
The Iris/ 
(Derek \ 
any doub: 


that - 


exclusion as tokens of fellowship 
in what one critic has called 
*The Order of the Marked 
Passage 

But besides the governmental 
censorship, Mr Blanshard in- 
forms us, there exists an unofficial 
one, no less active and ruthless, 
in the libraries—especially in 
county libraries, where the un- 
fortunate librarians ‘are not 
free to foliow their own incli- 
nation in book selection because 
of the danger to their future 
careers involved in any unortho- 
dox choice. They become auto- 
matically super-censors of an 
extra-legal censorship.” 

Catholic Indoctrination 

*The masses of the people’, 
Mr Blanshard goes on, ‘in the 
country districts rarely read any- 
thing that the priests do not 
want them to read. They live in 
a carefully insulated world.” Al- 
ways, according to Mr Blanshard, 
divorce and birth-control are 
forbidden by law, nonconformity 
and heresy mean often boycott 
or the loss of a job, schools are 
run only by the clergy, and the 
schooling consists mainly of 
Catholic indoctrination. 

After reading The Irish and 
Catholic Power it is easy to 
understand the deeds and aims 
of Senator McCarthy, of whom 
the FBI Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover (quoted by Mr Blanshard) 
has said: * Senator McCarthy is 
Irish. Thank God for your 
brand of Americanism, Senator 
McCarthy.” 


The Mind of Milton 


by BERTRAM JOSE?H 


Just how far did the humanist « 


nflict 


with the puritan in the mind of \\\ton? 


WING to the attention 

which it has been custo- 

mary to devote for many 
years to the development of 
scientific and rationalist thinking 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, historians of thought 
and culture have tended to ignore 
the fundamental split in the 
culture of the Renaissance—that 
is, between the spirit of ancient 
paganism and that of Christian 
humanism. 

The earlier humanists could 
evade the issue to some extent: 
they were working systematically 
to create a new culture in Europe 
by imitating the methods and 
much of the spirit of the old; and 
so long as men of the Renaissance 
felt inferior to the ancients, the 
fact that the ancient creed was 
inferior to the modern need 
caused them to do nothing more 
drastic than warn teachers, pupils, 
and readers in general of the 
moral weaknesses to be avoided. 
But once vernacular writers felt 
that they were the equals of the 
ancients in the sheer art of being 
a poet, they could claim that inas- 
much as their matter was superior 
to the matter of the ancient 
pagan poets, it followed logically 
that, if their manner of writing 
was worthy of their subject, the 
heroic poem which embodied the 
Christian spirit must be superior 
to anything, however worthy, 
which was an expression of what 
was at bottom a morally and 
spiritually inferior creed. 


Unorthodox View 


It was not chance that the 
Battle of the Books was precipi- 
tated in France by the publication 
of a Christian epic, the admirers 
of which set it higher than Homer 
and Virgil. Spenser tried to avoid 
the gulf by using the skin of an 
inferior code allegorically to ex- 
pound his superior one; but no 


JO MILTON 


that he triumphed 

Milton's stature 
and quality become apparent 
when we c sider that he ab- 
sorbed and ut into use in a 
personal and vet public way all 
that the pa in cultures could 
give in th service of his 
religion. 

This is no: an orthodox view 
of Milton, it is, I believe, 
entirely vali In John Milton, 
by Kenneth Muir (Longmans 
Green, 10s 6.) we are given the 
more conven onal picture: * In- 
stead of writ'.g of the conflict in 
his own heart between the Huma- 
nist and the Puritan, he [Milton] 
embodied it in the story of 
Comus.’ This is, to my mind, an 
inadequate statement on _ this 
superb embodiment of an ideal 
which did not involve conflict for 
those who, like Milton, saw no 
inherent opposition between chas- 
tity and marriage, as distinct 
from spiritually barren abnegation 
on the one hand and lust on the 
other. He could reconcile the 
ideal with reality as successfully 
as Dante in his Beatrice, and 
Shakespeare in his Juliet. 

This is a book full of virtues, 


one can clai 
overwhelm: 


however, despite equivalent de- 
fects. Much that is traditional 
but not necessarily true, both of 
Milton and the Renaissance, is 
recorded in it. It also fails to 
paint Milton the man, and only 
too rarely does it make us share 
Professor Muir's experience of 
Milton the poet, a rich experience, 
which I far prefer to the careful 
and scholarly account of what 
other people have written about 
the subject in the last fifty 
years. 


Virtues and Defects 


Of Milton himself Professor 
Muir is fair when speaking of his 
‘natural generosity but the un- 
fortunate wording of one passage 
suggests that The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates was written 
to further the poet's own interests : 
“A month after the publication 
of the pamphlet Milton's efforts 
were rewarded by his appoint- 
ment as Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues.’ 

When Professor Muir touches 
any aspect of Milton studies 
about which there is controversy 
he tends to be less stimulating in 
his desire as a scholar to let all 
sides speak than when he gives 
us his own view, often far more 
satisfying both as scholarship and 
criticism. On the prose of 
Milton in particular he has many 
fine things to say. 

Professor Muir does us all 
service in asserting that * most of 
the alleged mistakes in Milton's 
natural history rest on palpable 
misinterpretations * and in demon- 
strating this in two instances, 
simply by pointing out that the 
cheerful man, not the lark, goes 
to the window, in L’ Allegro, and 
that in Comus the * low-roosted ° 
is ‘the low-rested* lark, and 
‘ thatched refers to the compo- 
sition of the nest: it does not 
imply a roof’. 

The least enthusiastic comment 
that can be made on this John 
Milton is that its author's scholar- 
ship and concern for learning 
give it the virtues and defects of 
a handbook or survey: but his 
own understanding of Milton the 
poet and of the Renaissance is 
shared with his readers, and that 
makes us partakers of a banquet 
not to be despised. 
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Richard Jefferies rests chiefly. 

upon his sensitive under- 
standing of Nature. To acute 
perception he added a highly 
developed gift of expression which 
enabled him to breathe life even 
into inanimate things—a pebble, 
a rock or, as in Nature in the 
Louvre, Statue. In lucid, 
rhythmical prose he opened up a 
veritable wonderland for the less 
perceptive; his descriptions of 
the English countryside have 
never been bettered. 

Above all, Jefferies possessed 
a photographic eye for detail so 
that, even after a lapse of. years, 
he could describe some scene 
from his earlier life with meticu- 
lous exactness. This latter fact 
was first brought home to me 
after one of many visits to the 
author's home at Coate, near 
Swindon. | had with me a 
photographer, and at my request 
he took a number of views of 
Jefferies’s birthplace, the ad- 
jacent lake and surrounding 
countryside. 

Back in London, when I sat 
down to caption the prints my 
friend had made, I was struck by 

whimsical notion of digging out 
quotations from the naturalist’s 
work that could be compared 
with the reality. Since Jefferies 
had described everything in and 
around his home again and again, 
I knew that I should not have to 
dig very hard; but I was certainly 
not prepared for the result. As 
I dealt with one picture after 
another, surprise followed sur- 
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The Eye of Richard Jefferies 


hy GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


The author o! this article recalls a recent investigation he made 
into the lif> of the writer and naturalist, Richard Jefferies 


prise. I found that Jefferies had 
in fact written perfect captions 
for every onc 

Now, ma: this point. The 
photographs »cre taken more or 
less at tandom by someone who 
had never red a line of Jefferies, 
who had ther. been dead for more 
than sixty yc And my notion 
of finding gu tations to fit them 
did not stri ve until after the 
photographs hid been printed. 
But if Jefferics had been living 
and those oitures had been 
placed before him for captioning 
the result cc u'd not have been 
better. 


Reality was Enough 


Here was ing confirmation 
of the natu t's extraordinary 
gifts; confi ion, too, of his 
integrity. t writers, as we 


know, depict'»* loved scenes of 
their boyhoc J tend to idealize 
everything, 1 paint larger than 
life. Not Jefferies. The 


reality was good enough for 
him. 

There was a photograph of a 
point where a narrow stream 
enters the lake, which I identified 
as the mouth of the “Nile” in 
Bevis: the Story of a _ Boy. 
Jefferies had written: 


The stream ran deep and slow; it 
was dark, because it was in shadow, 
for the trees hung over from each 
side . .. There was a thick hedge and 
trees each side, and a great deal of 
fern on the banks... 


This described the picture pre- 
cisely. 

It was the same in every in- 
stance: the disused quarry beside 
the lake; the lake itself from 
several viewpoints; the garden 
wall; the pear tree hugging the 
wall below the window of the 
room in which Jefferies slept as 
a boy. Time had changed no 
essentials. Wild Life in a Southern 
County, Amaryllis at the Fair, 


Tethered Horses—a sketch from one of the note-books kept by Jefferies 
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The Amateur Poacher and the 
Gamekeeper At Home yielded, 
with the extract from Bevis 
already quoted, exact captions 
for every picture taken. 

A glance at one picture will 
confirm the verity of Jefferies’s 
writings. It was taken without 
premeditation and represents one 
end of the author's birthplace, 
and compares well with this de- 
scription from Wild Life in a 
Southern County: 


The thatch has grown so thick in 
the course of years by the addition 
of fresh coats that it projects far 
from the walls and forms wide, far- 
reaching eaves. Over the cellar the 
roof descends within three or four 
feet of the ground, the wall being 
low, and the eaves here cast a shadow 
with the sun nearly at the zenith. 


Again, I ask the reader to note 
that there is here no embellish- 
ment; no attempt to glamourize 
the scene. Jefferies loved the old 
house as it was and was content 
to paint it with a faithful eye for 
exact detail, his artistic integrity 
being unassailable. 

Yet, in spite of this revelation 
of the man, we know that there 
was also another side to his 
character. He was a dreamer and 
visionary, and was apt to speculate 
upon all manner of problems 
outside the sphere of his every- 
day life and his beloved country- 
side. 

Shortly after my visit to Coate 
I had occasion to call upon 
Samuel J. Looker, at Cheadle, 
North Staffordshire. As the 
foremost authority on Jefferies, 
he has made a lifelong study of 
the author and has collected 
numerous treasures in the form 
of original manuscripts, first 
editions, and unpublished letters. 

He was delighted with the 
photographs and as impressed as 
I was by the aptitude of the 
Jefferies descriptions. I have a 
pleasing memento of this visit—an 
inscribed copy of The Life of the 
Fields, which Looker subsequently 
sent to me; but an outstanding 
experience was being allowed to 
handle the manuscript of Bevis 
and to examine some of the 
author's note-books. 

These latter inevitably call to 
mind the more famous note-books 


of Leonardo da Vinci, for in a 
lesser degree, Jefferies was in the 
habit of jotting down memoranda 
of his speculative thinking and of 
supplementing his notes with 
sketches and diagrams. Many of 
his drawings, indeed, show con- 
siderable powers of draughtsman- 
ship. One in particular, a sketch 
of tethered horses, is redolent of 
life and vigour 

Yet, for one so immersed in 
realities around him, Jefferies, in 
his visionary moments, was sur- 
prisingly succcssful in piercing 
the veil of the ture. The prob- 
lem of mechan -al flight engaged 
his fancy, and one of his notes 
he declared ‘Perhaps the 
dragon-fly wo d be the best 
model for the »xternal shape of 
an airship; t!. wing cases rep- 


resenting the inclined plane, the 
tail enabling it to move with 
singular dexterity.” 

He did not live to see the 
conquest of the air or the evo- 
lution of the aeroplane; but the 
lines of the modern monoplane 
resembles nothing so much as the 
dragon-fly; and in the case of 
the latest helicopters the 
semblance is more striking still. 

We know that the dream of 
today is the reality of tomorrow; 
but was Jefferies dreaming? 
Might it not be that the eye that 
recorded so truly the realities of 
the present glimpsed the truth 
that belonged to the future? 
That was certainly the case with 
da Vinci, and, perhaps, in a 
more limited way it was true of 
Jefferies, too. 


Th: Prime Minister 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


Ww h 


sort of person is Sir Anthony Eden, 


the .an who represented Britain at Geneva ? 


QUES! 1ON uppermost 
A in the pnd when reading 

a biogr phy of a living 
person is not s) much whether it 
is good or bac true or false, as 
whether it sho. id ever have been 
written at all. Can any life-story 
be valid befor. that life has been 
completely unrolled, so that it 
may be viewed in perspective, 
against a ba <ground, not of 
current events, but of history, no 
matter how re.cnt? However, as 
general curio. about public 
figures does invariably produce 
contemporary biographies, no 
VIP could be a more suitable 
subject than our new Prime 
Minister. 

In the Preface of his book, 
Sir Anthony Eden (Robert Hale, 
18s), Alan Campbell-Johnson dis- 
claims any attempt at a final 
verdict: ‘The primary purpose 
of writing about a living states- 
man is to try and satisfy public 
interest in his future from a 
study of his past, and to select 
the present point or points in his 


career where such an appraisal 
can be usefully made’. He has 
brought considerable research to 
his task, into the intricate political 
problems of the last thirty years 
or so, and if inevitably there is 
little new to tell about the 
statesman, there is all the more 
detail about public affairs. 
Robert Anthony Eden was 
born at Windlestone Hall, County 
Durham, in 1897, of a family 
tracing back its descent for more 
than five centuries. His father 
appears to have been one of those 
gifted eccentric figures frequently 
encountered in English aristo- 
cratic circles, and no doubt it is 
from him that Sir Anthony has 
inherited his artistic sensibility. 
He does not paint, unlike his 
great predecessor in office, but he 
is nevertheless a connoisseur and 
has made a fine collection of 
pictures, begun when he was a 
very young man. The First 
World War broke out while he 
was still at Eton, and he went 
straight into the army, was in the 
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fighting on the Somme, was 
awarded the Military Cross, and 
became a captain at the age of 
twenty. His eldest and youngest 
brothers were both killed in that 
war, and as there was a second 
brother to inherit the baronetcy, 
he had to make a career for 
himself. 


A Romantic Figure 


He went to Oxford, where 
he took first-class Honours in 
Oriental Languages, and in 1922 
he stood for Parliament in the 
Spennymoor division of Durham 
and was defeated by the Labour 
candidate. The following year he 
stood again—for Warwick and 
Leamington, in a three-cornered 
fight. This time his Labour 
opponent was the Countess of 
Warwick, with whom he was 
connected by marriage. More- 
over, he was engaged to Beatrice 
Beckett, whose father was son-in- 
law to the Countess. It must 
have made him something of a 
romantic figure to the electorate, 
especially when the handsome 
young Conservative candidate 
took off two days in the middle 
of the campaign for his wedding 
in London. Almost immediately 
afterwards there was a General 
Election, and Captain Eden be- 
came a member during the first 
Labour Government in the history 
of England. 

Thence onward his career, if 
unspectacular, was still a steady 
progress to the top of the ladder. 
Parliamentary Private Secretary- 
ships lec to the position of Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
1931; mext he became Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs, 


then Foreign Secretary. During 
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ference: ‘ We believe in Europe; 
we are a part of Europe, and | 
myself am convinced that no one 
country is ever going to dominate 
Europe.’ 

Recently, when France was 
wavering about the re-armament 
of Germany, it was Eden who, at 
a Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in London, announced dramatic- 
ally that Britain would continue 
to maintain effective strength on 
the Continent. Alan Campbell- 
Johnson relates: *M. Spaak was 
the first to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of Britain’s new effort 
to remove France’s fear of iso- 
lation in the face of a re-armed 
Germany. The silence of the 
Conference was broken by his 
stentorian whisper to M. Mendes- 
France: Vous avez gagné 


Resignation in 1938 


The immense popularity of the 
new Prime Minister dates back 
no doubt to the time of his 
resignation in 1938, on_ the 
question of appeasement of Italy. 
By his decisive action at the 
psychological moment he gave 
expression to widespread anxiety 
over the policy of Chamberlain, 
and became something of a 
popular hero. Here was a man 
at last who was not afraid to 
stand up to a dictator! Churchill, 
grieving at his loss, wrote in his 
memoirs (quoted by Campbell- 
Johnson): ‘There seemed one 
strong young figure standing up 
against long, dismal, drawling 
tides of drift and surrender, of 
wrong measurements and feeble 
impulses.” 

As the author of this book 
says, * Resignation is always a 
form of political death, however 
temporary its consequences ’. 
Eden was out of office for eighteen 
months, until the outbreak of 
war, when he was made Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, and 
then, after the advent of Churchill, 
Secretary of State for War. 
When the Conservative Party 
suffered their post-war defeat, he 
was still returned with a large 
majority. No Prime Minister 
can ever have had a wider know- 
ledge of Foreign Affairs than Sir 
Anthony Eden. In that field his 
experience is unique. 

It will be needed. 
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by C. T. SMITH 


HEN as a young man Gluck visited this 

country he sought Handel's opinion of a 

work he hoped to get performed. Hande 
replied: “You have taken far too much trouble 
over your opera. Here in England that is a waste 
of time. What the English like is something they 
can beat time to, something that hits them straight 
on the drum of the ear.’ 

Handel could not foresee that time-beating wa 
to become a specialized occupation, eventual! 
begetting professional practitioners, called con 
ductors, who may be grouped roughly into tw: 
types. With one type the music performed is mac 
subservient to the antics of the conductor who acts 
as a Star turn in acrobatics, doing everything in tha! 
line except turning somersaults and standing on h: 
head. His audience is tempted not to listen but | 
watch. With the other type the music is the so 
thing that matters, and the conductor gains repu! 
by ensuring that a composer's work is presented : 
expressively as it should be. An audience is induce 
to listen with reflective concentration, thoughtful! 
aware of a memorable experience. Naturally, th 
two types tend to merge, but it is owing to the secon 
type that, since the turn of the century, the attitud 
of English audiences has undergone a remarkabk 
change and does not now merit the gibe tha 
Handel made about the aristocratic audiences hc 
tried to entertain. 

Pre-eminence among the conductors responsibl 
for this improvement in musical culture must b 
accorded to Sir Henry Wood. 

In the light of what Wood accomplished, one ca 
see that he ranks among those Men of Destiny wh: 
appear on the scene when a movement, arisin: 
from demands for reform, acquires leaders whi 
can organize it, set it in motion, give it direction 
and fire it with aspirations that will constantly 
re-create the enthusiasm of its well-wishers. 

The movement in this case was fomented by a 
growing dissatisfaction with the Protestant ‘oratorio 
industry’ that had dominated and devitalized musica! 
life for nearly two hundred years. Love of opera 
helped to protect Continental countries from this 
blight, but England could not get free of it until 
the urgent craving for a musical renaissance was 
given forceful expression. At the right moment 
came Robert Newman. With humanistic ideals, he 


Founder of the ‘Proms’ 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


decided to carry out a project designed—to use his 
own words—‘to train the public by easy stages until 
I have created a public for classical and modern 
music’. 

To this end he planned to have a permanent 
orchestra under a permanent conductor and to 
give a series of carefully-graded promenade concerts 
annually in the Queen’s Hall. Dr George Cathcart, 
an eminent ear and throat specialist, gave financial 
backing to the venture but insisted on the adoption 
of Continental (low) pitch for the concerts. Also 
at his suggestion the arena of the Hall was made 
colourful by the addition of a fountain with goldfish 
and flowers. Thus, on August 10, 1895, came into 
being that unique institution familiarly termed 
‘The Proms’. The flourishing state of these concerts 
at the present time, sixty years after their in- 
auguration, shows how well and truly they were 
planned and nurtured. 

The choice of Wood, though only twenty-five 
years of age, as conductor was inevitable and he 
seems, unknowingly, to have been preparing himself 
for this very job from his earliest years. In many 
ways the child was ‘Father of the Man’. In his 
book My Life of Music he relates that as a schoolboy 
he spent every moment of his spare time in a 
laboratory of his own, devising scientific experiments 
and constructing model engines, and that when he 
began to show more interest in art and music he 
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still felt attracted to science, particularly to acoust: 
Really, Wood had a scientific bent of mind. This 
was evident throughout life in all his interes 
methods, and practices. 
his work. 

Religious minded people are prone to see 1 
supernatural power at work in almost everyth 
and especially in what are called the creative a 
They start with this religious attitude towa 
music, art, and literature and identify their id 
concerning them with their readings of the unive 
But musicians, artists, and writers who start wit! 
scientific approach to their subjects apply the | 
of Parsimony—that no more causes or forces sh: 
be assumed than are necessary to account for 
facts—and they find simple, practical explanat 
quite sufficient to account for the phenomena | 
others attribute to divine inspiration and gift 


It explains the man ai 


The Secret of Success 

In view of this it can be surmised that Wood 
always demanding facts, drawing tentative ¢ 
clusions from them, and basing his actions on 
conclusions that proved by trial and error to 
correct. His ideas and ideals were ‘armour-p! 
with common sense’, so it is not surprising tha 
approved of the dictum ‘Genius is the capacity 
taking pains’. According to this, the musical ger 
is one who is able to take enough pains, in reasoning 
and calculating with tones, to build up a logic: 
structure in sound that will produce on sensitiy 
conditioned minds the superior zsthetic effects 
sets out to secure. Rosa Newmarch, in a bio- 
graphical study, Henry J. Wood, was percep! 
when she stated that Wood's ideals were posi/: 
his religion was work. She might have added 
god was skill, his credo discipline. 

In his little book About Conducting Wood 
us that at the age of fourteen he was a fairly ac. 
plished musician with a knowledge of harn 
counterpoint, and composition, with experienc 
a conductor of orchestral and choral societies, 
that he held a paid post as church organist. 
sixteen he had heard every great conductor o! 
time by visiting Berlin, Paris, Boston USA, 
Bayreuth. A few years later he was able to 
that he had heard every great singer of the per 
had accompanied most of them, and had be« 
pupil of those who taught their art. And he neve: 
ceased to learn from any practitioner who had 
anything to teach him. Believing as he did | 
musicians, whether players or composers, are 
essentially craftsmen, he sought from mast 
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craftsmen the secrets of their skills in order to 
fashion a masterly skill of his own. By exercising 
the skill he acquired in every kind of musical activity 
he ‘took pains’ to find the direction of his special 
aptitude until he was convinced by self criticism 
that his real genius did not lie in composing, or 
singing, or playing an instrument, or experimental 
acoustics, but in something that required a sound 
contributory knowledge of the theory and practice 
of all these subjects. Thus he found his true master- 
craftsmanship in conducting. It must suffice to say 
that as a conductor he won the esteem of all his 
world-renowned contemporaries and that they 
regarded him as an equal. How he devoted his 
skill and his life to popularizing classical and 
modern music, to introducing new works to the 
public, and to encouraging the rising school of 
English composers is so well known, and so genuinely 
appreciated wherever Western music is performed, 
that comment on it is superfluous. 

Wood's opinions about conducting are well worth 
studying. He thinks interpretations must be 


’ personal, for the spirit in which a piece of music 


should be played is not always to be found in the 
printed page. In certain circumstances re-arranging 
the score of a masterpiece can be justified because, 
he claims, the composer may not know so much 
about musical instruments and orchestration as a 
conductor should; while in the case of compositions 
written many years ago one has to recognize the 
fact that they were probably scored for instruments 
different in kind, timbre, scope, and availability 
from those now in use. He lays stress on conductors 
knowing their scores. This point brings to mind the 
story of a conductor who used to keep his head 
deep in a score and ‘only come up for air’. Wood 
disapproves of the showman who conducts for the 
eyes of his audience, but he does not decry gesture 
that, after experiment and proof, will lift players 
above their troubles and anxieties and inspire them 
to play better than they feel inclined to play, and 
even better than they know how to play. Such 
gesture should be meant for the orchestra not the 
audience, though there is no objection to an audience 
seeing how some special effect is obtained, for the 
knowledge has educational value. He urges listeners 
to practise music and study scores and thus try to 
hear in music all the composer has put into it. 
Excellent advice, for music cannot be thoroughly 
enjoyed unless one listens analytically and, what is 
more important, synthetically. 

Wood himself conducted music of all kinds and 
built up a concert repertoire wider than any other 


— 


in the world. 


His great reputation was, indeed, 
well merited. He died in 1944, but his fame and 
achievements will live in many a memory. 
paying homage to him one does not belittle the 
labours of his colleagues and of those who have 


worn his mantle. 
distinguished successors are enthusiastically ensuring 
In that the Promenade Concerts shall further the aims 
of their Founder, and continue to bring great music 
to democracy and a great democracy to music. 


There can be no doubt that his 
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Ancient and Modern 


years ago that there appeared 

a small volume bearing the 
curious tithe This Modern Stuff. 
I cannot remember whether the 
jacket had any hint, as the new 
edition before me now bears, 
that it was music that was under 
survey. If not, the prospective 
reader may well have wondered 
whether this were not a treatise 
on dress fabrics. The author was 
Gerald Abraham, then a studious 
young man going through the 
mill in the BBC. He is now a 
professor in Liverpool and the 
third edition of his book has 
just appeared. It is an explosive 
piece. Although it has changed 
its name—it is now entitled This 
Modern Music—it has not altered 
its nature. It still is calculated to 
Stir our sluggish minds into fresh 
spurts of action and make us 
think, even think for ourselves. 


Stuff and Music 


That original title This Modern 
Stuff had a jazzy, catchpenny 
sound, as though the author 
shrank from letting it be known 
right away that music was his 
subject and proffered * stuff’ as 
a kind of hearty, non-commital 
substitute that would offend 
nobody's lowbrow susceptibilities. 
Maybe Gerald Abraham had 
other ideas. That he would 
shrink from speaking his mind is 
incredible; anyone who knows 
the man would laugh that notion 
straight out of court. But * stuff’ 
was a good bait for the trap. 
That it can be changed plainly 
and simply to *‘ music’ means, 
possibly, that Professor Abraham 
realizes that people, even British 
people, are no longer so afraid 
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minant and back 
new-fangled dis- 
red (and let it be 
said that this bok is wonderfully 
lucid) in a chapier that communi- 
cates the excitement of hazardous 
explorations. !: must have been 
such a sense of dangerous novelty 
that the young monkish musician 
will have felt when he first came 
in contact with the hocket or 
some other bold invention for 
moving sounds from place to 
place in a new work of musical 
art. The author would probably 
agree, for, as he says, what is 
ugly and offensive to the ears is a 
relative matter, dependent on the 
understanding of the mind and 
the refinement of the aural senses; 


and that has always been so. 

Having persuaded us to be 
patient, the author tackles poly- 
tonality, the twelve-tone system, 
and other hard problems and 
always succeeds in making us see 
the sense of the matter. Finally, 
there is a summing-up, a new 
chapter for this latest edition. 
* Fashions in Music’ it is called, 
and it discusses the present state 
of some of the more curious types 
of musical cerebration and sug- 
gests their value as a kind of 
growth, like the hocket, more 
potent in decay and disintegration 
than in their monstrous flo- 
rescence. Already one sees the 
process at work. Berg, battening 
on the theories of Schonberg, 
produces in his Violin Concerto 
a work of immense power and 
already one that hearers incline 
to find beautiful. 
Eclecticism 

In this final chapter Professor 
Abraham writes very wisely about 
eclecticism. There is, he avers, a 
good eclecticism and instances 
Bartok. That is well said and 
timely. How often have I had 
to explain that when I trace an 
influence from a great man in 
the music of a modern musician 
| am discourteously denying him 
any originality of thought or 
craftsmanship. Quite the con- 
trary. What I am saying is that 
he has known where to find the 
best models; that he is, in fact, 
a good eclectic. I was glad to 
find this made clear and authorita- 
tive in Professor Abraham's book, 
a concise and pithy work that I 
commend to the discerning reader. 
The publisher is Duckworth, the 
price six shillings. 
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ON THE AIR 


BOOKS AND TH! 
by PHILIP DALTON 


Is a sufficient amount of tim: given 


BBC 


over to the reviewing of new books? 


ly: ‘Don’t you think it’s odd 

that the BBC does so little 
about new books?’ I really hadn't 
considered the matter, largely be- 
cause I go to other sources for in- 
formation about new books but, 
after thinking for a moment, | 
agreed that there is little book 
reviewing as such on the air. 
Whether it is ‘odd’ or not is 
another matter. 

How much time does the BBC 
devote to new books? At the 
moment there seem to be only 
the Critics on Sundays, the two or 
three talks about new books each 
week on the Third and the 
current Light ‘Book in the Shade’ 
series on Sunday by Arthur 
Marshall. Until recently there 
were two other programmes—- 
‘Talking of Books’ in the Home 
Service on Sunday afternoons 
and the occasional Light pro- 
gramme series ‘Melville's Choice’ 
which came off the air a couple of 
weeks ago after a series of six 
programmes on Thursday even- 
ings. Presumably both program- 
mes are merely being ‘rested’. 


A Soporific Effect 


So far as the Critics are 
concerned, | generally find them 
entertaining, but | must confess 
I am sometimes puzzled by the 
considerations which lead them 
to choose the book they do. 
‘Talking of Books’ tended to be 
a little dull to my mind, in spite 
of the dispassionate enthusiasm 
which Richard Usborne brought 
to it: the programme always had 
rather a soporific effect on me 
but perhaps tea-time on a Sunday 
afternoon is not the best moment 
of the day for this sort of thing. 
*Melville’s Choice’ was much 
wider in its scope and very much 


Ss: EONE said to me recent- 
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more of feature programme, 
even to the «tent of dramatized 
excerpts. [lese excerpts were 
generally : r lame, which is a 
pity beca Alan Melville is 
shrewd a: ntelligent and an 
excellent « tainer on his own. 

Weil, wh.‘ do I want in the 
way of boo) reviews? Personally 
I think the rd Programme—in 
its own sp cial way—has found 
the best ver The books 
reviewed a sually rather speci- 
alist in ap; and the reviewer 
is general! n expert on the 
particular ject. The Third 
is at its when a reviewer, 
urbanely s of his ground, 
politely ca doubt upon an 


author’s ressoning while paying 


tribute to h Jiligence. 


I believe 


it is a tc nique known as 
‘praising wii) ‘aint damn’ and if 
Mr Stephen tter hasn't already 


given it his attention I think he 


should do 


Incident the Third has just 
extended coverage of new 
books in *( ment’, a new series 
which sta on July 21 and 
which desis with three single 


| TALKS TO COME 


Walte; la Mare on his 
meetin Max Gate with 
Thoma, Aardy (repeat) 
Home, .: ly 31. 

on 


‘Then and Now’ : series of 
six autobiographical talks 


by Bervrand Russell, 
Home, weekly from 
August 


ALAN MELVILLE 


items of importance in the field 
of the arts, including books. ‘It 
is intended to use the amateur’, 
says the BBC in a Press notice, 
‘in the old sense of someone who 
is in love with his subject—rather 
than the regular critics whose 
opinions are readily available in 
the Press.” 

Except for the programmes I 
have mentioned the BBC seems 
to prefer to leave book reviews 
for the printed page—including 
its own in The Listener—so far as 
the Home and Light programmes 
are concerned. Publishers may 
wish that matters were otherwise 
for it seems that there is nothing 
like a ‘mention on the air to 
stimulate sales and I believe that 
the ten-minute Critics’ ‘spot’ on 


Sundays is one of the great 
publicity prizes among book 
publishers. They may feel that 


the BBC is letting them down but 
I feel that the Corporation's 
responsibility is towards the 
general reader rather than the 
publisher—and here it cannot be 
said that it is failing in its duty. 


Demand at the Libraries 


‘The classics’ are well-thumbed 
by producers of all departments 
and, according to one librarian I 
know, it is almost frightening to 
see how the wireless can create a 
sudden new vogue for a hitherto 
somewhat neglected author. The 
“Book at Bedtime’, too, instantly 
creates a demand at the libraries 
for the book currently being read. 

It is sOmetimes alleged that 
important books are often inade- 
quately or inefficiently reviewed 
in the Press. Should the BBC 
make up for the deficiency? 


Personally I prefer to read my 
book reviews, and I suspect that 
most other readers do too. 


rd 


Rapid Reviews 


| 
RELIGION 


KIERKEGAARD, Selected 
and Introduced by W. H. Auden 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d). Mr Auden is 
one of the small band of intel- 
lectuals who have followed T. S. 
Eliot back into the Church. He 
has now prepared an anthology 
from the writings of Kierkegaard 
which can be recommended to 
anyone who wishes to sample-the 
work of an apologist who has 
exerted a powerful influence on 
contemporary religious thought. 
Kierkegaard can be extremely 
readable at times on account of 
his intensely personal style and 
gift for the vivid illuminating 
phrase. His abrupt lapses into 
obscurity are due more to the 
unfamiliar method of his ap- 
proach than to any intrinsic 
difficulty in his message.  Es- 
sentially it is a demand for 
complete honesty, but this takes 
the unexpected form of admitting 
that the central doctrine of 
Christianity is ‘absurd’, yet in- 
sisting that it should nevertheless 
be accepted. Mr Auden contri- 
butes an admirably clear intro- 
duction in his new role as an 
amateur theologian. He certainly 
tells the ordinary reader all he 
need know about Kierkegaard. 


A GUIDE TO HUMANIST 
BOOKS—the summer number of 
The Plain View, Vol. X, No. 1 
(from Stanton Coit House, Prince 
of Wales Terrace, London, W8, 
2s 6d), is entirely devoted to 
humanist books in English. The 
method of listing should make it 
easy to find an appropriate book 
as there are sections for Philos- 
ophy, the History of Philosophy, 
History, Biography, etc., and a 
descriptive note under each book 
title. A preface contains sections 
dealing with various approaches, 
e.g. the religious, philosophical 
and psychological, political and 
social scientific, and the approach 
via literature, art and scholarship. 

While the editor, H. J. Black- 


SIR ROBERT UCE LOCKHART 

‘laim the choice 
exhaustive, the 
ind should serve 
reference, if not 


ham, does 
of books to 
list is very wix 
as a most use! 
the only one kind. 
Some may °¢€ not a 
surprised at e 
Albert Schweit 
My Life and 


little 
inclusion of 
autobiography 
ought—(Allen & 
Unwin, 1933) in a descriptive 
catalogue of humanist works, but 
a note describing the contents 
States ‘how anc why he destroyed 
the old ideal of | beral Christianity, 
and how and » hy he developed 
his philosophy of Reverence for 
Life’. Apart frm being a greatly 
respected and «almost legendary 
figure, Schweitzer is usually con- 
sidered to be a representative or 
even an orthodox Christian. Ob- 
viously the term ‘humanist’ is 
capable of wide interpretation 
and is as ambiguous as ‘Christian’ 
or ‘liberal’, which does after all 
rescue it from becoming a label 
for some set of dogmatists. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE WOMAN WITHIN, by 
Ellen Glasgow (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 21s), is the autobiography 


Books to buy, borrow, or avoid, are here 


sampled for readers with limited leisure 


of one of America’s most im- 
portant woman novelists. Written 
for publication after her death 
(in 1945), it is an effort to tell 
the complete truth about herself 
and her experience of the world. 

Miss Glasgow was brought up 
in a narrowly religious Virginian 
home ‘in a period when nobody 
doubted but the damned’. Her 
father offered to pay her not to 
open Lecky, and read her * the 
Sternest psalms in the Old Testa- 
ment’ when—shocked by the 
cruelty of Christians and the 
bloodshed of the Bible—she re- 
fused to go to church. She 
‘craved truth that was concrete 
and indestructible’, and _ this 
book is, largely, a record of her 
lifelong search for it. Her search 
failed. A natural pessimist, her 
findings were negative and she 
‘ceased to believe that ideal 
goodness, or indeed anything 
ideal, existed as an abstract 
Reality.’ 

Though her life was sheltered 
and her books earned her the 
best kind of fame, she was always 
unhappy, owing to her morbid 
introspectiveness and her ab- 
normal sensitivity to ‘the cold 
implacable inhumanity of the 
universe... the vast impersonal 
anguish of life’. She was physic- 
ally harassed by ill health and 
deafness; and the * unconscion- 
able stupidity ’ of the First War 
drove her to what seems to have 
been attempted suicide. She fell 
in love more than once, but her 
attachments were of the spirit, 
not the flesh, and she never 
married. 


YOUR ENGLAND, by Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart (Putnam, 
16s). This distinguished and 
cosmopolitan Scot has seen two 
ages. Before 1914 he enjoyed 
gargantuan four-course break- 
fasts, and was free from that 
‘curious fear lest by being late 
one might miss some transient 
and worthless pleasure’. He then 
vigorously lived that most 
anemic and uninspiring’ entre 
deux guerres. He observed our 
second survival, enabled by in- 
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ventive genius and will-power. 
Finally, after a further decade, he 
hopefully looks forward, de- 
taching himself from all maso- 
chistic bemoaners of a golden 
past. 

The book is full of excellent 
reporting and sparkling anecdotes, 
but at times it is too much like 
the gossipy columns of a news- 
paper. One feels the need for 
that more artistic form which is 
demanded by a serious historical 
composition. Such is deserved 
by the plentiful matter of the 
experience and the mind of the 
bold empiricist. Let Sir Robert's 
own fine quality of self-criticism 
do the summing-up. He says 
that he ought to have seen more 
of Eileen Power and Richard 
Tawney. * But I was not austere 
enough and sheered away.’ 


SOCIOLOGY 


DOUBLE TALK, by Harry 
Hodgkinson (Allen & Unwin, 
16s). This book was originally 
published in the United States as 
The Language of Communism, 
which is now its sub-title. The 
term ‘double talk’ has _ been 
popularized by Orwell and is 
taken to mean a peculiar abuse 
of language, employed only by 
Communists. This, however, is 
in itself a species of double talk 
because the same technique is 
used by everyone more concerned 
with propaganda than truth. 
Goebbels was a master of this 
technique, and the Japanese car- 
ried it to impudent extremes by 
speaking of peace when they 
meant war—co-prosperity when 
they meant conquest. Roman 
Catholic pleas for the rights of 
minorities and toleration are 
always made with the tongue in 
the cheek. This is not to say that 
Communists do not use words in 
an equivocal sense, but when Mr 
Hodgkinson claims that he is 
making a contribution to what 
Wittgenstein has called the ‘battle 
against the bewitchment of our 
intelligence by means of language’, 
the innocent reader may all too 
easily suppose that modern lin- 
guistics is directed chiefly against 
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*I like him fine, but daddy says he’s a little effeminate.’ 
Cartoons,’ edited by Douglas McKee and William Cole (Spearman, 7s 6d) 


propaganda instead 
fact, an attempt to 
to speak and think 

Mr Hodgkinson 
t the propaganda of 
uses words as wea- 


he is let down by the 
biurb, which states 


¢ involved in any 
erbal Cold War it 
ings welcome aid’. 


vied a useful glossary 


loyed by Commu- 
nitions taken from 
oes, that is all. 


iCTION 


SHORT STOR- 
ited by Wallace 
Richard Scowcroft 
versity Press and 
erlege, 28s). These 
end-products of a 
ive writing. How- 


ever, readers who hope to spot 
new talent may be disappointed, 
for too many of the pieces are 
childhood’s memories. Naivety 
can ‘cheat’ an effect of com- 
pletion by leaving out most of 
the problems, and one cannot be 
certain the authors could establish 
and sustain adult subjects. Other 
items are inclined to be too full 
of incident so that they appear 
as anecdotes without an essential 
background. Nevertheless, the 
casual reader will find nearly all 
the work up to commercial 
magazine standards. 


THIRTY YEARS, by John P. 
Marquand (Robert Hale, 12s 6d). 
This book reviews Mr Marquand’s 
development as a writer over 
some thirty years. It is composed 
of short stories, papers and some 
notes of self-criticism. The 
author, after early and increasing 
successes in the popular market, 
graduated into the ‘equally dog- 
matic fashions’ of the New 
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Yorker and avant-garde publi- 


cations. L. A. G. Strong is an 
interesting parallel. But Mar- 
quand is an American and 


astringently discourages our loose 
ways of generalizing about his 
countrymen. Clifton Fadiman’s 
introduction describes one piece 
as the ‘kind of naughty literary 
pastiche you are not supposed to 
be capable of unless you have 
been to Oxford’. To meet 
Marquand for the first time is an 
invigorating experience; one feels 
more firmly planted in humanity. 
And one famous story, ‘Lunch at 
Honolulu’, elates and reverberates 
in the manner of Chekhov, 
Maupassant and those few others 
who have made a European grade 
in the conte. 


NATURE 


ANXIETY AND ITS TREAT- 
MENT, by John Yerbury Dent 
(Skeffington, 7s 6d). The third 
edition of this excellent book, 
with additional material to bring 
it up to date, testifies to its well- 
deserved success. 

No one should imagine from the 
title that this is yet another 
variation of psychological theories. 
Dr Dent states bluntly that a 
scientist must be a materialist, 
and he has little patience with 
the jargon of psycho-analysis. 
The reason people resort to 
alcohol or barbiturates is that 
they find reality uncomfortable 
and seek to escape from it. 
Too much sympathy makes them 
less and less able to face harsh 
facts and struggle with their 
difficulties. The alcoholic can 
help matters by taking as much 
sugar as possible and all sub- 
stances that contain Vitamin B;. 
In serious cases a short treatment 
with apomorphine can be re- 
markably effective. The drug is 
harmless but induces nausea, 
which is one of the most reliable 
means of removing fear and 
anxiety. Vomiting, for example, 
brings greater relief to grief than 
tears. A patient who tried to 
commit suicide with apomorphine 
not only failed because it is 


harmless, but lost the anxiety 
which made her want to die. 


| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


The Marxist Outlook 


Sirn,—The article by Maurice 
Cornforth on ‘ The Marxist Out- 
look * provides further evidence, 
if any were indeed needed at this 
date, of what biind obedience to 
a set dogma can do to a man’s 
mind. As ar example of this, 
Mr Cornforth tries to avoid * the 
Starry-eyed iccalism’ of some 
Marxists, but |< assures us that 
when the mess of production 
are socially ov :ed * poverty and 
war will be »lished, and the 


possibility wil xist for everyone 
to develop his capacities.’ 
People who ceive first-hand 
reports of shortages in some of 
the Soviet-co. rolled territories 
will know what depths of 
poverty has brought 
their inhabita.‘s. 

Even more oddly, however, 


ilts at the author 
iimself, obviously 
where his state- 
, when he says, 
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beliefs no lon; 
value 

And, of course, the statement 
in the first pa:agraph that * there 
are probably the world today 
more people who hold such 
(Marxist) belicfs than those who 
hold any particular set of different 
beliefs’ is wishful-thinking. In 
fact, the populace in a communist 
State are anti-Marxist, and more 
so than people elsewhere, because 
they personally are suffering from 
the inhumanity and sterility of 
applied Marxism. As for the 
assertion that exploitation of man 
by man.is coming to an end, will 
that apply to the satellite States, 
or to the USSR only? 

No, Mr Cornforth has failed 


the all- 
powerful single party is superior 
to our two-party system, under 
which we can criticize our govern- 
ment’s policies freely and openly. 
—PeTER LONSDALE, London, N16. 


to convince us that 


Sir,—Maurice Cornforth bases 
his case for Marxism on the role 
it plays in inspiring the Commu- 
nist Party. So much the worse for 
Marxism! For then it has given 
rise either to the most cynical of 
conspiracies or the blindest of 
faiths. 

The Communists have spoken 
in the name of history; but they 
have assiduously altered historical 
records. Only recently, a diverting 
article on the Bering Straits was 
issued to subscribers to a Soviet 
Encyclopedia, to be pasted over 
the entry Beria ! 

Is any credit to be given to 
* rationalists ’ who can first accept 
the confessions of the Jewish 
Doctors as true; and later regard 
them as fabrications, while con- 
tinuing to believe in the veracity 
of all other confessions? Are we 
to regard as ‘scientific’ an 
ideology whose spokesman can, 
within the space of ten years, 
denounce all other ideologies as 
‘fascist’, and then advocate a 
treaty of friendship with Nazi 
Germany ? 

Marx during his lifetime had 
to dissociate himself from self- 
appointed advocates; now dead, 
he can be transformed into a 
harmless ikon. A discussion of 
his thinking in the light of modern 
conditions might have been inter- 
esting, but instead Maurice Corn- 
forth has treated us to a series of 
generalities, ending with the in- 
evitable moral.—JeREMY BECKETT, 
London, NW8. 


Sir,— Maurice Cornforth, under 
the sub-heading * Word-Spinning 
Philosophers’, stresses the im- 
portance of testing every theory 
by practical tests, and states that 
a philosophy is worthless unless 
it contributes some answer to the 
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Plain words 
about 
Soviet 
Literature 


SOVIET LITERATURE is a 
monthly magazine published 
in English for discerning 
people. 


Each issue brings you the 
finest of new writing, poetry 
and drama now appearing 
in the U.S.S.R. 


Short stories, poems, 

complete novels and serial 
Stories, as well as colour 

plates and reproductions, 

are included in its 200-odd pages. 


SOVIET LITERATURE also 
contains articles by famous 
authors, criticisms, and 
discussions on new trends 

in world literature. 


For first-class reading 
at ls. 6d. a copy or 12s. 6d. 

a year’s subscription— 

it has no equal. And you 

can order it from 

any good newsagent or 

direct from 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 


Dept. Y, 45 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Israel and Her Neighbours : A Short Historical 


Geography by NORMAN BENTWICH, formerly 
Professor of International Relations, Jerusalem Univer- 
sity. This popularly-written and up-to-date book 
throws fresh light on the past and present of the Holy 
Land, and includes a full account of the recent amazing 
archeological discoveries. 
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The Road to Abundance by /ACOB ROSIN and 
MAX EASTMAN. Introduction by LORD BOYD-ORR. 
The Authors’ bold and outspoken proposals for a 
“CHENISTIC” society to save the world from want 
have attracted widespread Press comment. “Essential 
reading "—Tribune. Revolutionary Western 
Morning News 12s 6d 


Witchcraft Today by GERALD B. GARDNER. 
Introduction by Dr. MARGARET MURRAY. “Fascinating. . 
highly entertaining”-—JOHN MACAULAY, Truth 
“Interesting and unusual . . recommended to all who 
wish to learn something of the meaning of witchcraft.” 
—Nature Illustrated 12s 6d 
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major problems facing people at 
the time. The testing of theories 
by practical experiment, is, of 
course, the scientific method, and 
distinguishes modern thought 
from that which was character- 
istic of the medieval schoolmen, 
who used the method of collective 
disputation. Later, he says that 
it is a strange form of arrogance 
for any individual to suppose that 
beliefs of positive value can arise 
except on a basis of collective 
discussion, criticism, and experi- 
ence of an organized movement. 
It is true that scientific societies 
play an important, and indeed a 
vital role, but it is not true that 
the ‘beliefs’ of science are 
arrived at by collective discussion. 
The societies exist mainly for the 
publication of the researches of 
their members, who read them in 
solitude, reflect, and then carry 
out work conceived by each 
person thinking for himself. There 
are few more individualist pro- 
ductions than a scientific paper. 
The societies, in non-Marxist 
countries, have no collective views, 
and arrive at no collective de- 
cisions. Their meetings, attended 
as a rule by a small fraction of 


the membership, are pleasant and 


stimulating occasions for the 
exchange of ideas—that is all. 
Cavendish and Mendel, to name 
but two, were solitary individuals, 
condemned, Mr Cornforth would 
say, to mistake inevitably preju- 
dices for conclusions, or to come 
to no conclusions at all! 

If Mr Cornforth’s description 
of Marxism is true, as I think it 
is, it seems to resemble closely 
the disputations of the schoolmen, 
who arrived collectively at con- 
clusions which any one singly 
would have refuted for himself. 
I recall that Marxists debated 
collectively for seventy years 
before the Russian revolution. 
When this revolution succeeded 
Lenin looked in vain to Marxism 
for an answer to the very practical 
problem of keeping Russians 
alive. To which group of people, 
1 wonder, does the sub-heading 
*Word-Spinning Philosophers’ 
really belong?—R. MAXWELL 
SAVAGE, Barnet, Herts. 


Sir,—Mr Cornforth states his 
beliefs confidently and concisely 


and yet I must confess to being 
somewhat surprised that he, as a 
Marxist, should proclaim his 
basic dogma as a ‘belief in 
people’. It would appear that I 
have been quite wrong in my 
interpretation of Marxist dialec- 
tics, for I have always believed 
that only evenis are important— 
those ‘historically inevitable’ 
events, quite independent of 
human volition or control. 

Dismissing religion as a psycho- 
logical substitute for economic 
and cultural frustration, he goes 
on to say that Stalin expressed 
the basic law >f socialism as the 
‘satisfaction o the ever-growing 
material and ¢ |‘ural needs of the 
whole of socie Perhaps I may 
be accused ©: introducing ex- 
traneous eth considerations 
when I ask w! -‘her Stalin, as an 
unimpeachab!: Marxist, shared 
Mr Cornforth . belief in people 
when he sanc ned the extermi- 
nation of the } laks because they 
refused to sell (reir produce, the 
fruits of tl labour, their 
‘primary nee to quote Mr 
Cornforth, fo utterly worthless 
money. 

I could, 
indefinitely al 
question of 
especially in | 
purges, but a 
essence of a m: 
of life, I mi 
Cornforth’s se 
tempting sugy: 
was a shade | 

However, M 
is to be cong 
decisive destri 
his article ex 


course, go on 
it this interesting 
lief in people, 
tion to the great 
his belief is the 
rialist philosophy 
not offend Mr 
sibilities with the 
tion that Stalin 
etical! 

‘ornforth himself 
tulated upon his 
on of a myth, for 
icitly affirms the 
Communist belief in people as 
individuals, as <istinctly opposed 
to the proletariins (angels!) and 
the heurgeois (devils!).—M. 
O'BRIEN, Pengam, Cardiff. 


Sir,—The photograph of Ascot 
on the cover of. the June Guide 
had the sub-titie, ‘In the subtle 
pattern of English society some 
people are more equal than others’ 
—evidently an attempt to offset 
Orwell's now famous phrase 
regarding the bureaucracy in 
Russia. It should, however, be 
noted in the interests of clear 
thought—regardless of the merits 
of the claims from both camps— 


that England does not profess to 
be a * Worker’s Democracy * but 
a constitutional monarchy in 
which the ruler reigns by divine 
right. A better way to show that 
Orwell's Animal Farm doesn’t 
reflect a clear picture of con- 
ditions would have been by 
producing historical material 
based upon facts. But, where 
are the * facts’? 

While Professor Mace’s article 
reads with interest, that of 
Maurice Cornforth on page 10 
of the same issue advocates 
working with the Labour move- 
ment. With that there is no 
disagreement. But, with what 
particular movement? And how 
does Mr Cornforth explain how 
so many of those who worked 
with the Labour movement were 
ultimately ‘liquidated’ in the 
interests of the self-appointed 
ruling clique? He might like to 
comment how Beria came to his 
end as a ‘traitor’ after having 
received so many honours and 
why his name, supposedly in the 
interests of objective history, 
was removed from the great 
Soviet Encyclopedia and replaced 
by an article on the Bering Straits. 

In politics, as in daily life, the 
dangerous tendency of seeing 
what we like and being blind to 
what we dislike prevails.—JACK 
BENJAMIN, Brooklyn, NY. 


Freedom of the Air 


Sir,—According to  Lt-Col 
F. H. Thompson (June letters) 
‘in driving religion out of peoples’ 
lives there is danger of forming 
a vacuum... . which might be 
filled with the ideas and aims 
of a Nazi Germany or a Soviet 
Russia’. 

Except when applied to the 
psychologically abnormal, the 
metaphor ‘forming a vacuum’ is 
obviously false. Ridding the 
mind of superstition and dog- 
matic ‘intuitive’ or ‘revealed’ 
beliefs paves the way for an 
intelligent scientific and realistic 
quest for truthful explanations. 
The idea that people who give 
up their religion are liable to 
become Fascists or Communists 
is entirely a bogy. Many people, 
for economic reasons, give fi- 
nancial support to a commercial- 
ized type of Christianity as a 
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means of combating Communism 
or Socialism—but not Fascism. 
Scratch a Roman Catholic who 
is also a devout believer of the 
doctrines in the Papal Encyclicals, 
and you will find a Fascist. 

In attempting to explain away 
the existence of so many different 
Christian sects, Lt-Col Thompson 
gives us his own variation of the 
familiar ‘all facets of the same 
truth’ theme. This time it is 
“pictures of an object taken from 
different angles’. Of course he 
misses the point. Most of the 
alleged teachings of Jesus are 
obscure, ambiguous and even 
contradictory (those that are of 
philosophic value are ‘cribbed’ 
from other sources); hence the 
hundreds of different Christian 
sects and the inter-religious mas- 
sacres. It strains one’s credulity 
to believe that this could occur if 
the arrival on earth two thousand 
years ago of the ‘Son of God’ or 
*“God’ Himself (Christians are not 
too sure which) was a genuine 
historical event. 

Finally, to compare the ‘faith’ 
of a Christian with the hypothesis 
of a scientist is ludicrous. A 
hypothesis is an assumption based 
on observed facts. Religious 


faith is an assumption based on 


assumptions. Only if ‘living the 
Christian life’, and what this is 
supposed to do, could be defined, 
could the ‘hypothesis’ be tested— 
and then accepted or rejected 
accordingly.—J. GARNeEL, Hamp- 
ton Hill, Middlesex. 


In Search of God 

Sir,—-In his review of the book 
Men Seeking God your contribu- 
tor very properly points out, as 
does Mr Mayhew, that when you 
subtract from each of the various 
religions those parts which con- 
tradict each other * very little 
seems to be left". But it would 
appear that he himself is rather 
reluctant to accept the truth of 
this for apparently he clings to 
the idea that there is a residue of 
something ‘out there’. Out 
where, indeed? Such a con- 
tention is surely the very quint- 
essence of the religious concept. 
That the finite human mind 
should attempt to comprehend 
the implications of the Space- 
Time Continuum may be a 


3° 


commendabic demonstration of 
mental gymnastics, but it is not 
likely to meet with much success 
in locating an ‘ out there” or a 
‘something’ in the ocean of 
eternity. 
And wh 
Surely, not 
tenuous be 
and Indiv 
nothing if n 
Ultimate 
only in the 
electron an 
it would be 
any specifi 
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in fact, is left? 
1g but an extremely 
f in God as ‘ One 
le’, which means 
i that the ever elusive 
th may be found 
cosmic dust of the 
roton. Incidentally, 
Lateresting to hear of 
nstunces in history 
religious experi- 
ences have served to unite those 
of differing rersuasions. We are 
told that e trouble is with 
‘dogma’ than with ex- 
perience’. Hut is not the one an 
essential part of the other, and 
are not the seats of emotion and 
the intellect »oth to be found in 
the materia\i:y of the brain? It 
is difficult ‘o concede that a 
unifying irfivence is to be dis- 
covered in either, for much of 
“man’s inhumanity to man’ has 
been causec | y those very factors. 
One finds ard to believe that 
the Inquis\:on was a socially 
cohesive a benevolent instru- 
ment for * mankind.— 
ALEXANDER HUNTER, London, 
N13. 


Equal Incon. 

Sir,—In the June issue of the 
Literary Guil Mr T. B. Botto- 
more heads °n article ‘Do We 
Want Equ:! incomes? 

I have !.°t count of the times 
I have hee:d, in socialist dis- 
cussions, | individual who, to 
his own sa‘.s‘action, has smashed 
the socialis\ case by parroting the 
cliché that ill the money in the 
world was ¢\.ided equally among 
all the peop!> in the world within 
a month there would be rich and 
poor again. because some people 
are cleverer than others are, etc.” 

The answer to that is that what 
I as a sociilist seek is not the 
equal distri!» ition of the countries’ 
currency or an equal wage (in- 
come) for a!!, but that every man, 
woman and child shall have equal 
access to the produce of the field 
and factory 

In our 
industrial 


vercrowded, highly 
society the monetary 


system is a mark of failure. It 
means that we cannot or will 
not supply ourselves with that 
abundance of material goods that 
will make the passing of copper 
or paper coins obsolete. 

When we have the wit to work 
and build for consumption and 
not for profit, then our homes 
can receive its gas and electricity 
without benefit of meter; we 
shall travel on the public trans- 
port without previously queuing 
up to tender our coppers for a 
paste-board ticket; our coal will 
be poured into our cellars as we 
need it; our bread, our milk, and 
our vegetables will be there for 
the taking and will not be de- 
stroyed, as with fish, to create an 
artificial shortage. The surplus 
in the shops will be collected and 
destroyed after the public need 
has been satisfied, not before. If 
you ask who will do the dirty 
work when the wealth of the 
world is there for the taking, then 
my answer would be that the man 
that is willing to clean the 
sewers would not be expected to 
work five or four days a week, 
but that one day a week in a 
stinking sewer would have paid 
for his keep tn society. 

When we have abolished a 
society based on copper coins 
then we can build one based on 
love and comradeship, where 
social groups will be formed not 
on one’s bank book but on 
one’s common interest.—ARTHUR 
Moyse, London, W14. 


Learning About History 

Sir,—It is very long since I 
read Little Arthur's History, and 
therefore difficult to compare its 
standards with my own. -But the 
one thing I do remember about 
that book is a pathetic picture of 
Charles I's farewell to his children 
before his execution. That is 
hardly up my street. 

I daresay Charles I was a good 
judge of art, and James II a good 
admiral. Many men have been 
so without being kings; and 
those qualities do not make good 
kings. Surely Macaulay disposed 
of all this in the famous passage 
of his Essay on Milton of which 
the kernel is: ‘For ourselves, we 
own that we do not understand 
the common phrase, a good man, 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and _ third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


CLUES 

ACROSS DOWN — 

1 Icy cold curve 1 Dance of double ability a 
5 Prisoner of the‘con man’ 7 Churchillian weed | 

3 Poe found this month 
9 A stormy evening for lonesome } 

Florence 4 Shown? Indeed not! 

10 Tumbler to a crab 5 Home of the walrus? one 

11 Investigate where coal 6 It's mean to say how old | 


comes from 


12 Hard case of a parlour 
game 


you are! 


7 Insinuates that Satan is un- 
truthful 


8 Obstructs the picnic fare 


14 Comforts 13 
15 Can it be Huxley's hay? 


18 Runaway writer; stay-at- 


Level centre of 7 
womanhood | 


15 Devil's advocate 


home wife 16 In which you pay 
22 Fop for the helmsman’s 17 ang thing a beggar can't aie 
hair 


23 The letter‘ A’ 


the 


18 ...And be damned, said — 
the Duke! 


25 No matter for tears, thinks 19 Lies close—in tins - 
20 Hero's hero 


26 Renaissance 


27 Dress it in steps 


but a bad king. We can as easily 
conceive a good man and an 
unnatural father, or a good man 
and a treacherous friend. We 
cannot, in estimating the character 
of an individual, leave out of our 
consideration his conduct in the 
most important of human re- 
lations; and if in that relation 
we find him to have been selfish, 
cruel, and deceitful, we shall take 
the liberty to call him a bad man, 
in spite of all his temperance at 
table, and all his regularity at 
chapel.” 

As for Charles II, to go to the 
satirical author of The Vicar of 
Bray for a serious verdict on his 
reign deserves a prize as today’s 
great thought! I will not en- 
deavour to paint the lily planted 
by Lord Raglan.—ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Highbrows and Jazz 

Sir,—I must lock horns with 
Scott Goddard when he says, in 
his article in the July issue; 
*... there is no expounder so 


21 Posts, perhaps on a horse 
24 Scottish landowner = 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2, not later than Thursday, August 11 


lofty as your ‘rue jazz enthusiast. 
He wears hi: brow higher than 
any of us dar- attempt.’ 

The true j-z7 enthusiast is a 
silent man, snc a sad one for 
true jazz is as dead as makes no 
difference. He ‘s a lowbrow, he 
is frightened of rmusicologists and 
his hatred o° ‘ofty-browed ex- 
pounders of theories about what 
passes for jazz today is patho- 
logical. 

True jazz was irrational and I 
think that is the point that both 
the musicologists and Scott 
Goddard's ‘true jazz enthusiasts’ 
miss.—JOHN MORGAN, Hamp- 
stead, London, \W3. 


Sir,—The Bolron Evening News 
of April 15, 1941, printed the 
report of a paper by an astrologer, 


‘described as a business man and a 


BA of Cambridge, read at the As- 
trologers’ Convention at Harro- 
gate that day. Here are some of 
his prophecies : 

About April 26 Hitler will 


experience a serious defeat. 

There may be revolutionary 
movements in Germany in 
May. 

Peace overtures are likely in 
the summer and the ‘cease 
fire’ may be in the middle of 
February, 1942. 

By the autumn (of 1941) the 
worst will be over for us, and 
by winter peace negotiations 
will, I feel, be well under way. 


Did Hitler's astrologers, one 


wonders, receive the same mes- 
sages from the stars? They 
could scarcely have received 
messages containing more in- 
accuracies. —W. H. Makin, Bol- 


ton, Lancs. 
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CORRECTION 


ary Guide respectively, Donne's 
Poetry: Essays in Literary Analysis 
and Courtship in Shakespeare were 
wrongly attributed to the Cam- 
bridge University Press—they were 
in fact published by the Oxford 
University Press 


In the June and July issues of Liter- | 
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DARWIN REVALUED By Sir Arthur Keith Just Published 25s net 


New biographical material enables fresh light to be thrown on the complex personality of Charles Darwin, who 
made a fortune by skilful investments while at the same time engaged on his epoch-making scientific work. Both 
the man himself and his contribution to science are revalucd in this fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, 
who lived close by Darwin’s old house at Downe and hac access to many private papers. 


CZECH TRAGEDY _ By Glorney Bolton Just Published 21s net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall of a couniry, based on the biographies of Thomas Masaryk and 
his son Jan, who with Edward Benes planned to make Czechoslovakia the model democratic State. It is superbly 
told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a war-time adviser to Jan M1 aryk and Edward Benes, was backstage during the last 
acts of this tragedy. 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE By M. Roshwald Just Published 7s 6d net 


Humanism rejects both supernatural religion and tota/.\arian politics. It is a way of life for those who accept the 
implications of modern knowledge and are resolved to upp! fearlessly in order to secure the maximum possible 
development of every human being. Such is the thes s of | \is “Blue-print for a better world.’ 


OLIVE SCHREINER : Her Friends and limes By D. L. Hobman 15s net 
*Mrs Hobman’s study of Olive Schreiner cannot fai! ‘o i ‘crest anyone who remembers the first shock of reading 
The Story of an African Farm. She has new materia! ab ut Olive Schreiner’s friends, some no less eccentric than 
Miss Schreiner herself... . well worth reading.” Mayches:«r Guardian 2nd impression 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY By J. D Be-nal 42s net 
His facts are encyclopedic,making the book an indispen ible -ference-source.’ Ritchie Calder (News Chronicle). ‘His 
mastery of the most diverse subjects in the history ofsci..ce d in its present phase deserves the highest admiration 


. perfectly clear.” Nature. ‘Here is a remarkable boc. which few men would even attempt to write.” Lancet 


— 


AFRICAN GLORY : The Story of Vanised Negro Civilizations 

By J. C. deGraft-Johnson 2nd impression 21s net 
A most interesting survey from an angle never before attem \ted and it is a valuable contribution.’ The Citizen 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND ss0-1950 


By V. D. Lipman 18s net 
. This balanced, informative survey . . . . worthy of stu iy by 


ill who are interested in sociology.” Times Ed. Supp. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY __ By John Lewis 21s net 


The history of philosophy from the early Greeks to the present day..... giving in simple, non-technical language 
a clear introduction to the ideas of the traditional phi\osophers.’ Manchester Guardian 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION By W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


* Lucid in form, thoughtful and provocative in content, 


inpretcatious and graceful in style.’ Spectator 


SOCIAL ORIGINS _ By A. M. Hocart 10s 6d net 


* As an anthropological study this book, published posthumously, is particularly absorbing." Spectator 
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